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morning 
through this wicket passes 
the days supply of 


safe, reliable 
LIGHT 


AN to man, what does it profit 

you to install the finest under- 
ground equipment, if your miners 
grope in dim, dangerous light? 
The true worth of their tools... 
theamountand quality of their pro- 
duction . . . their very LIVES de- 
pend on unfalteringly clear, white 
working light—the kind of safe, 
reliable light that Edison Electric 
Cap Lamps supply to more than 
250,000 miners every day. 


Underground demonstrations or 
trial installations, as you desire. 
Our popular rental plan of pur- 
chase makes it easy for you to 
install Edison Electric Cap Lamps. 


~ SAB MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 

Sy a” BRADDOCK, THOMAS AND MEADE STREETS, PITTSBURCH, PA. 
District Representatives in Principal Cities 

J M.S. A. EQUIPMENT—Edison Electric Cap Lamps 


| ps ... Skullgards ... Goggles... Safety Shoes... Rock 
Dust Distributors . . . Bre ing Apparatus... 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


First Aid Equipment . . . Safety 
laneous Mining Specialties . . . Descriptive Bulletins 
will be sent on request. 
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and Recorders . . . Safety Clothing . . . Inhalators. . . 


TECHNICAL RESEARCH 


DEVELOPS NEW ALLOYS 


THAT BENEFIT 


INDUSTRY 


@ Technical research is continually 
widening the field of application of 
metals and alloys. Application of the 
methods of service even to the oldest— 
Copper, Brass and Bronze — is con- 
stantly bringing to light new and de- 


sirable properties. 


@ Electro sheet Copper paper thin: 
Beryllium Copper non-sparking high 


speed tools; springs of longer life; non- 


corrosive Copper with the strength of 
steel; these are but a few of the new 


things and others are on the way. 


@ This is in addition to the unrivaled 
working properties of Copper and its 
alloys—their entire freedom from rust, 
the high conductivity of metal and its 


long proven durability. 


@ There is a Copper alloy for every 


service. 


A convenient notebook size tabulation of the 
physical properties of Copper is yours on request 


TIME 


HAS PROVED’ THE SERVICE 


OF 


COPPER, BRASS AND 


COPPER & BRASS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Two Types of Screens 


Which do you need in your plant? 


LLISCHALMERS vibrating screens are avail- 
able in two types . . . in sizes suitable for 
every plant. They are used for sizing 

crushed stone, slag, ore, sand and gravel, coal and 
coke, wood chips, commercial fertilizer, in fact, 
nearly all kinds of materials sized for commercial 
purposes, either wet or dry. 


Aero-Vibe Screens 


The “Aero-Vibe” screen “floats in the air” suspended 
from the supporting structure by cables and springs. A 
rapid, adjustable, vibrating motion is produced by counter- 
weighted wheels mounted on the drive shaft supported in 
anti-friction bearings above the screen body or vibrating 
member. Single and double deck ““Aero-Vibe” screens are 
available from 11%4x3 ft. to 4x10 ft. sizes for handling 
medium to fine size materials, and for limited tonnage. 


Centrifugal Vibrating Screens 


Style “B” Centrifugal screens are built with one, two, 
or three decks in sizes from 2x6 ft. to 5x 14 ft. and are 
adaptable for heavy loads and the maximum range of material 
size. The screening action, which is equally intense for all 
tonnages, is transmitted to the Screen body or vibrating mem- 


Style “‘B” Centrifugal Vibrating Screens 


A 


Aero-Vibe Screens 


ber by an eccentric shaft located above the screen and 
supported in anti-friction bearings. The screen body 
“floats” on balance springs reducing power and the 


load on the bearings; the entire screen is cable and spring 
suspended. 


Crushing Plant Equipment 


Gyratory Crushers 
McCully and Newhouse 
Non-Choking Concaves 
Jaw and Roll Crushers 
Revolving Screens 
Vibrating Screens 
Scrubbers and Washers 
Elevators and Pan Conveyors 
Feeders and Bin Gates 
Friction and Electric Hoists 
Grinding Machinery 
Cement Mill Machinery 
Mining Machinery 
Electric Motors 
Gearmotor Units 
Texrope V-Belt Drives 
Centrifugal Pumps 
Air Compressors 
Track-type Tractors 
Road Machinery 
Track-type Wagons 
Tunnel Shovels 


LLIS- CHALMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 
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Stump AIR-FLOW Coal 
Cleaner: Stationary Air 
Cleaner and De-Duster. 
Simplest, cheapest and most 
compact air cleaner ever 
designed. 


WLUENSH Differential Den- 
sity Coal Cleaning Process, 
Cut shows cone and refuse 
of WUENSH low- 
cost, high-accuracy cleaner. 


RO-SIEVE, the rotating, 
shaking sieving screen 
which has set a new stand- 
ard for efficiency. 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 
1110 Wrigley Building, CHICAGO 


514 Ninth Avenue 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


3885 Beachwood Blvd. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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R. & S. Specialties 


YOU NEED for MODERN 


COALS PREPARATION 


Coal companies are at work modernizing their 
production facilities to take quick advantage of 
the expected competition in business. 

We are working with them—to straighten out 
production curves—to cut costs—to develop a 
more saleable product. 


You will find it to your advantage to talk over 
this modernization work with us at this time. 


LTHOUGH we have introduced in recent years several items of 
A new equipment for more economical coal preparation, we are not 
primarily interested in selling equipment. 

Our chief work is the development of better methods of coal prepara- 
tion at least cost to the operator with maximum efficiency and recovery 
—better systems of coal preparation and making it ready for today’s 
highly competitive market. 


Our work embraces all types of equipment and schemes of plant lay- 
out. For instance, we build plants which clean your coal up to 6” or 8” 
sizes by mechanical process—a wet plant or a dry plant or any com- 
bination of the two—a dedusting plant—a new plant or re-modeled plant 
—in short, any type of pro- 
cessing equipment which will 
best suit your requirements. 

Whatever your preparation 
needs may be, our engineers 
can find the proper answer, 
whether it be new equipment 
or new methods. We invite 
you to make liberal use of 
our consulting service and 
test laboratory. 


P. O. Box 55 
DENVER, COLO. 
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Check 


these G-E Money-Saving Equipments 


GEAR-MOTOR — a G-E motor with a built-in speed reducer 
combined into a compact, efficient, and economical unit ready 
for direct connection to your machine. It will provide the desired 
speed at the output shaft. These units are available for use on 
any standard a-c. or d-c. power supply. Wherever you need 
a dependable low-speed drive that is low in maintenance and 
high in efficiency, specify G-E Gear-motors. 


BTA MOTORS —the most efficient, adjustable-speed, a-c. 
motors ever built. They offer you the desirable characteristics 
of shunt-wound d-c. motors, without conversion equipment. 
They will provide accurate speed control for your rotary kilns, 
conveyors, fans, feeders, etc. Let these dependable drives help 
you in lowering your 1934 operating costs. 


PHOTOELECTRIC CONTROL — the electric eye that, by a 
beam of light, can be used to control accurately such operations 
as weighing, counting, sorting, lighting, etc., without human 
or mechanical errors. For example: this equipment is now used 
to proportion, automatically, cement and aggregate in ready- 
mixed-concrete plants. You have many applications for this 
labor-saving device. Don’t fail to check it. 


THRUSTOR VALVES—superior valves operated by G-E 
Thrustors — those self-contained, motor-operated, hydraulic 
cylinders that produce a smooth, straight-line, constant pressure 
thrust. Advantages: remote control, smooth action, no water 
hammer, few wearing parts. Consider these valves for handling 
slurry, water, oil, etc. They will save you time and money. 


POWER SELSYN DEVICES — provide a positive, accurate 
method of synchronizing two or more drives, such as a machine 
with its feeder, or a number of conveyors, or related drives in 
general. If you want to improve the quality of your product, it 
will pay you to investigate G-E power Selsyn devices for syn- 
chronizing your slurry-feeder with the kiln. 


011-11 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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AW-13 
Steel Arc-Weld Bond 


AW-12 
Copper Arc-Weld Bond 


E-1 
Compressed Terminal 
Mechanically Applied Bond 


List of Worries 


O longer is it necessary to consider 
power loss at rail joints a necessary 
evil. A large middle western mine dis- 
covered that, after testing the resistance 
of track circuits with a duplex millivolt- 
meter and replacing faulty bonds, power 
bills dropped over $30 per month. This 
occurred when the mine was working 
only three days a week. Besides this 
saving, quite sizable in the course of a 
year, locomotives and mining machines 
were speeded up. Motor generator sets 
operated more efficiently without over- 
heating. 


Such experiences, of which there are 
many, indicate that rail joints, spanned 
by low resistance bonds, will free the 
haulage system from costly power losses 
and will permit speeding-up of the entire 
mining operation. Your O-B representa- 
tive is eager to help with this work and 
will gladly discuss with you the complete 
line of O-B bonds for almost every con- 
ceivable condition. 


1665M 


OHIO BRASS COMPANY 


Mansfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Canadian Ohio Brass Co. Limited Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


New York - Philadelphia - Boston + Pittsburgh - Chicago + Cleveland 


Atlanta + Dallas - LosAngeles - SanFrancisco - Seattle 
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be TERNAL vigilance is the price of lib- 

erty.” Liberty has been defined as the 

right of each individual to do any and 
all acts excepting only such as might interfere 
with the rights of others. The right of every 
individual to do with his own exactly as he 
pleases so long as he does not interfere with 
the similar right of his neighbor. 

His own activities and the property created 
thereby are his own, subject only to the taxing 
power of the state for the purpose of providing 
governmental determination and protection of 
those rights. 

That superior right is determined by a ma- 
jority of the individuals of a commonwealth 
and is changed from time to time as public 
interest may seem to require. Such changes 
should be made by a majority if representative 
government is to be maintained. The power of 
a minority to control is un-American, vicious, 
and threatens the constitution which is the 
very foundation of our Government. 

Whenever any citizen, in order to sell his 
service, is forced to join a union, his liberty is 
gone. Those who do so willingly, as a means 
of self betterment, are without question en- 
titled to do so, but the liberty of those who are 
forced to do so is destroyed. 

Slaves may be submissive, they may even be 
contented, but they are still slaves. A nation 
of slaves or a nation controlled by slave drivers 
is not the nation for which our forefathers 
fought. 

Any attempt to force any person to join a 
union against his will is an effort to uphold 
tyranny. Any effort to control government 
through a minority is an effort to uphold 
tyranny. Any effort to control industrial oper- 
ations through strikes is an effort to create 
tyrannical control and will in the end lead to 
revolt. 

The writer believes in organized labor but 
insists that it shall become responsible for its 
acts, that it shall respect and abide by the law, 
that it shall respect the rights of those who do 
not choose to join its ranks and, if its service 
to labor is not of such advantage as to induce 
membership without coercion, that it should so 
amend its activities as to secure support with- 
out coercion. 

At this time the returning prosperity of the 
nation is being threatened by innumerable 
strikes in various parts of the country. Billions 
of the taxpayers’ money have been devoted 
to efforts to make employment and prevent 
want and destitution. These expenditures have 


LIBERTY 
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created a demand for production which set 
the wheels of industry in motion and provided 
employment. 

At the first sign of returning industrial 
prosperity these men, by strikes, block the 
way to returning prosperity. And now it is 
announced that on the 16th day of June, unless 
before that time the steel industry shall sur- 
render liberties guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States, a nation-wide strike will 
be made effective by the workers in that 
industry. 

The purpose sought is not better wages nor 
shorter hours, nor better living conditions. 

The purpose of this strike is to secure domi- 
nation by organized labor; to force every man 
employed in the industry to pay tribute to 
labor leaders; to destroy the liberty of thou- 
sands of workmen who lack the courage to 
defend themselves against these demands in 
the face of lost employment and the derision 
of fellow workmen against them, their wives, 
and their children. 

Section 7(a) of the Recovery Act was put 
into the act at the demand of a minority and 
now promises to nullify all of the advantages 
of Government bounty through a threatened 
nation-wide strike. 

This section is being construed as furnishing 
authority; the present emergency furnishes 
the opportunity and the destitution of thou- 
sands of workmen will furnish the penalty for 
carrying out this dastardly proposal, with dues, 
and dues only, the end being sought. 

The writer warns labor leaders to beware! 

Public sentiment will particularly disapprove 
a nation-wide strike in a great industry at this 
time of business depression. 

Our people are patient, long-suffering, and 
kind, but they will rise up and destroy any 
minority which seeks through concerted action 
to destroy individual liberty and to halt the 
return of prosperity. 

Surely President Woodrow Wilson was right 
when he asserted that “the concerted action of 
powerful bodies of men shall not be permitted 
to stop the industrial processes of the nation.” 
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A Journal for the entire mining industry published by The American Mining Congress 


I, THE last days of the 
present session there is defi- 
nite possibility that measures 
& of so-called social value, of 
serious portent to industry, 
will be passed by Congress. 
The push-over for this legislation is the serious situation 
developed through the threatened strikes of the textile 
and steel workers. 
The mining industry, through The American Mining 
Congress, has protested vigorously against this legisla- 
tion. In a resolution submitted to the President and 
to Congress it pointed out that ‘‘legislative proposals 
looking to the substitution of governmental manage- 
ment and control of industry * * * threaten our insti- 
tutions and destroy confidence * * * are calculated 
through the stirring up of internal strife to destroy 
the productive efficiency of our industrial units and 
their ability to continue to bear their responsibilities 
for the welfare of those dependent upon them and for 
the tremendous burden of taxes imposed upon them.’’ 
There is daily evidence that this statement is correct. 
The troubles of the past few years are serious, but are 
not sufficient to warrant abandonment of- fundamental 
principles. 


Social 


Legislation 


No since 1930 has there 

Coal’s Convention been such optimism as that 

And Exposition displayed at the recent conven- 

& tion and exposition for the coal 

industry held under the aus- 

pices of the Coal Division of 

The American Mining Congress at Cincinnati. Four 

hundred and thirty-one companies, representing the 

major tonnage of the country and every producing 

district, sent hundreds of men to participate in the 

discussions and view the exposition. Operators were 

keenly alert for information as to ways and means to 

meet mounting production costs, and the program and 

the exposition furnished this information in plenteous 
measure. 


months of nego- 

The Copper Code tiating, the copper industry 

= has at last arrived at a happy 

meeting of minds that has pro- 

duced agreement between its 

component parts and Govern- 

ment officials, which has produced a Code of Fair Com- 
petition. 

The problems that beset this industry were, and still 
are, many and extremely complicated. The code as 
agreed upon is hailed in some groups as the bright ray 
of light for copper; in other groups as impossible of 
enforcement and therefore only complicating an already 
serious situation. 

The huge surplus stocks of copper, the ability to 
produce in great volume, the allocation of tonnage, the 
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competition from foreign producers, all presented prob- 
lems of great magnitude, and those leaders in the indus- 
try who have been responsible for the successful work- 
ing out deserve the complete plaudits of their colleagues 
and the cooperation of each group in giving the adopted 
code a real opportunity to succeed. 


GREEN, of 
the American Federation of 
Labor, in commenting upon 
7 the Toledo strike, said ‘‘it is 
bound to have a repercussion 
in all industrial centers and 
to inflame the minds of workers everywhere.’’ We agree. 
But not in the sense that Mr. Green meant to convey. 

Mass psychology is never tempered. Brute force 
usually dominates the mass. The Toledo strike and 
those of similar calibre throughout the country engender 
the worst possible element in American life. They are 
a permanent disgrace to the labor leadership, and they 
put to shame the much abused phrase, the by-word of 
union labor, ‘‘collective bargaining.’’ 

Until union labor shall recognize the real meaning of 
collective bargaining, until it shall be willing to sub- 
stitute that bargaining for brute force, until its leaders 
are able to bring intelligent leadership rather than mass 
force to secure for labor those things that it believes, 
and many concede, it is entitled to—until then, and not 
until then, should it be recognized. 

Bargaining is not achieved at the point of a gun. 
And “‘eollective bargaining’’ presupposes two parties 
on opposite sides, presenting facts, negotiating an agree- 
ment. The present labor situation inspires little confi- 


dence in its leadership. 
Waar is it? Of what 


composed? We speak of ‘‘the 

mining industry’”’ as if it were 

s one enterprise. Yet within 

that inclusive term there are 

included such gigantic indus- 

tries as coal—bituminous and anthracite—produced in 

22 of our 48 states; copper, lead, zine, silver, gold, iron, 

stone and gravel, clays, sulphur, aluminum, potash * * * 
to mention some of the larger groups. 

These industries employ, in normal times, 806,000 
men; their annual payroll is $1,083,640,000; the taxes 
paid by them for the upkeep of government is stag- 
gering (in 1928, $116,888,591). Their products are 
found in practically every state in the Union; they 
enter into and form the base for an amazing proportion 
of our industrial life; they furnish, in their raw state, 
58 percent of the total tonnage hauled by the railroads. 

Some day this sleeping giant will awaken to its own 
strength, will coordinate and centralize its foree and 
power, and when the day arrives will dawn a new era 
of industrial thinking. The success of the mining in- 
dustry is the basis of progress in all industries. 


Collective 
Bargaining 


The Mining 
Industry 
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Labor in Italy 


sk three big steps that have 
been taken during the past 12 
years of Fascist regime in Italy 
toward bringing together the principal 
productive forces, Capital and Labor, 
into cooperative organizations under 
Government supervision are: 


I. The enactment of the Law on 
Syndicates in 1926, followed a year 
later by a Charter of Labor. These 
are based on a code of fundamental 
and economic principals, which gives 
labor a living wage and provides for 
the settlement of controversies through 
labro courts and eliminates strikes and 
lockouts. 


II. The establishment of National 
Confederations for labor and industry 
and laws to regulate the relations of 
the workmen with industry as well as 
among the industries themselves, in 
the interest of the nation, and a Na- 
toinal Council of Corporations to 
supervise these confederations. 


III. The decree for Obligatory Con- 
sortiums or corporative associations 
to unite the Italian industries for the 
purpose of regulating and disciplining 
both production and competition and 
to coordinate their activities in the in- 
terest of national economy. 


*U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Cooperation Between Capital and 


By CHARLES WILL WRIGHT * 


I. THE LAW ON SYNDICATES 


The first big step, the Law on Syndi- 
cates of April 3, 1926, was discussed in 
an article, “Italy’s ‘New Deal’ for 
Labor,” by the author, published in the 
March issue of THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL. 


The basic ideas involved in this law 
are: (1) the voluntary character of in- 
dividual membership in the syndicates, 
(2) legal recognition of the syndicates, 
and (3) the express prohibition of 
strikes and lockouts and the compulsion 
of utilizing the labor courts for the solu- 
tion of all disputes. 


In the interest of the public, it became 
necessary that the organization and in- 
ternal constitution of the syndicates 
should be rendered capable of fulfilling 
adequately its responsibilities. These 
organizations were therefore called upon 
to establish governing administrative 
and controlling bodies detailed to bring 
their statutes and regulations into har- 
mony with the terms of the new law. 


The local syndicates for the individual 
workers and the individual employers or 
firms were combined into provincial 
unions and these in turn into national 
confederations. 
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II. ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL 
CONFEDERATIONS 


The object of the second step is to 
unite all related industries and the work- 
men in those industries into responsible 
organized groups of confederations, of 
which there are 13. They are: General 
confederations of (1) industry, (2) ag- 
riculture, (3) commerce, (4) banking, 
(5) land transport and inland waterways 
and (6) maritime and air transport. 
These first six are employers’ associa- 
tions and are followed by six correspond- 
ing workers’ associations: National con- 
federations of (7) industrial syndicates, 
(8) agriculture syndicates, (9) commer- 
cial syndicates, (10) banking syndicates, 
(11) land transport and inland water- 
ways syndicates, (12) seamen and air- 
men. The last, (13) national confeder- 
ations of professional men and artists, 
is an association of persons following 
the liberal professions 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CORPORATIONS 


The liaison between the confederations 
is maintained by the National Council 
of Corporations. This is a composite body 
having the Prime Minister as chairman 
and including certain Cabinet Ministers, 
a number of high state officials, dele- 
gates of the various legally recognized 
syndicates (the representatives of the 
employers and the workers being in 
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equal numbers, and 10 experts. It is 
divided into a number of sections, each 
dealing with a particular branch of in- 
dustry of commerce. While the various 
confederations represent the joint in- 
terests of a whole class of employers or 
workers, the sections of the National 
Council of Corporations group employ- 
ers and workers together. It is the 
council’s duty to study conflicts of in- 
terests, the possibilities of expansion 
and development, costs of production 
and so on. 

Coordinating all the various activities 
contained in the framework here out- 
lined is the Ministry of Corporations, 
which acts as a kind of superliaison 
organ. 


MINISTRY OF CORPORATIONS 


The task of the Ministry of Corpor- 
ations is to coordinate and discipline the 
work of the syndicates, federations, con- 
federations, and eventually the corpor- 
ations and private collective agreements, 
where the various organizations cannot 
agree of themselves, and give approval 
to and provide for the publication of the 
contracts actually concluded, approve 
the statistics of the various unions, etc. 
The whole system is still in process of 
evolution and it will require time to get 
into full operation. 

The fundamental principal is that a 
dispute between an employer or group 
of employers and a y of workers 
must never be allowed to degenerate into 
a suspension of production in which the 
sufferers are not only the parties directly 
interested, but the community at large 
which is unconnected with the dispute. 


III. OBLIGATORY CONSORTIUMS 


The third and last step, which is to 
unite the Italian industries for the pur- 
pose of disciplining production and com- 
petition, is now being taken, and most 
of the large industrial corporations or 
companies are already united in their 
respective consortium and are building 
up effective forces and coordinating their 
activities for the benefit of themselves 
as well as for the entire nation. The 
essence of all of this is to establish in- 
dustrial self-government under Federal 
supervision. 

It is to present briefly what Italy is 
doing, particularly for the metal indus- 
tries, that this article is written. Let 
us first see what this law of July, 1932, 
for obligatory consortims means to Ital- 
ian industries. It is stated that the ac- 
tion of the government will be limited to 
compelling all operators to associate 
themselves in a consortium with all others 
in the same branch of production. At 
this point the compulsory or obligatory 
nature of the state action will stop. The 
rules under which the different con- 
sortia will function are left to be drawn 
up by the respective groups of partici- 
pants. The authorities avoid as far as 
possible prescribing details and laying 
down minute directions for the oper- 
ation of the consortiums, even though 
participation in them is compulsory. 
Any internal dissensions, that may arise 
or inability to secure unanimous adher- 
ence to any consortium and its rules on 
the part of members mutually belonging 
to it, will call for the intervention of 
the General Industrial Confederation. 

In the published text of the law are 
the following statements: “The constitu- 
tion of an obligatory consortium will 
take place when: 
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(a) Such a consortium is desired 
by 70 percent of the total number of 
companies engaged in any individual 
line of production and which represent 
70 percent of the total production and 
where failing 70 percent of the indi- 
vidual producers at least 85 percent of 
the total production is represented. 

(b) When the government believes 
that the constitution of such a con- 
sortium will serve the general eco- 
nomic needs of the country for the 
purpose of more rational technical or- 
ganization and more economic pro- 
duction.” 


Such consortiums may not be formed 
for a period longer than five years. The 
request for the constitution of an ob- 
ligatory consortium must be made to the 
competent minister through the confed- 
eration interested, which will be obliged 
to forward the request to the minister 
accompanied by its suggestions. The 
request must be accompanied by a 
scheme of organization, which will indi- 
cate the line to be followed and the 
methods to be employed as well as the 
ends to be gained. 

The rules and regulations of the con- 
sortium, including civil sanctions for the 
transgressions of these rules, the in- 
ternal organization and the details of 
representation within and the functions 
of the consortium must be approved by 
a majority vote of the percentage of 
interested parties. These rules will be 
approved by royal decree on the pro- 
posal of the interested ministers. 

These statutes must include the con- 
stitution of a Board of Appeal, which 
will have the right to annul or to modify, 
upon the complaint of the interested 
parties, the decisions of the consortium 
which concern the assignment of quotas 
of production or which otherwise affect 
individual members of the consortium. 
This Board of Appeal shall be composed 
of three members, one of whom will be 
named by the president of the consor- 
tium, the other by the complainant and 
the third chosen by the other two, or 
failing this by the president of the 
tribunal of the district in which the con- 
sortium has its headquarters. 

The consortium shall communicate to 
the competent minister its decisions 
relative to all its actions and any other 
matters which may be requested. 

Whenever the operation of the con- 
sortium does not achieve the desired 
ends the competent minister may send 
to the consortium, through the interested 
confederation, a warning to modify its 
activities, 

The said minister, if the warning is 
not obeyed, may, within a term fixed by 
him by decree, remove responsible of- 
ficers of the consortium and provide for 
their replacement. 

Further, the interested minister on his 
own initiative, or on the suggestion of 
the interested confederation, shall have 
the right to delegate a representative to 
attend all directive meetings of the con- 
sortium. 

A consortium may be suppressed be- 
fore the end of the term for which it was 
established by royal decree when its ex- 
istence, in the opinion of the govern- 
ment, no longer conforms to the general 
interest of the country. From such a 
decision there shall be no appeal. 

For the purpose of coordinating the 
activities of obligatory consortiums with 
those of existing voluntary consortiums, 
the latter, under whatever names they 
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may exist, must immediately transmit 
to the interested ministers copies of any 
of their articles of incorporation or their 
rules which control the economic ac- 
tivity of their members and must like- 
wise communicate any future modifica- 
tions. 


CONSORTIUMS FOR THE MINERAL 
INDUSTRIES 

Although this law was issued in July, 
1932, and soon afterwards, consortiums 
were formed for the oil and steel in- 
dustries, many of the industries have 
not as yet presented their request for 
constitution, and the decrees for certain 
major industries have only recently 
been published, such as those for the 
silk industry and that of the cotton in- 
dustries which was issued in March, 
1934. 

Of particular interest to the mining 
industry is the royal decree, December 
11, 1933, No. 1699, regarding the sul- 
phur industry This stipulates that all 
sales of sulphur must be through a cen- 
tral sales office. Sulphur products are 
classified according to source, namely, 
Sicilian, Marche-Romagna and Cala- 
brian. The sales office must indicate 
source of sulphur. Any sale not made 
through the central sales office is in con- 
troversy and is penalized. The sales 
office assumes no responsibility for qual- 
ity. The sales office is responsible for 
the transport and insurance of the sul- 
phur from warehouse to consumer. 

Production quotas for each district 
are based on the last three-year average. 
Each producing mine must indicate: (1) 
Amount received from sales of sulphur, 
(2) cost of production, (3) net profit 
per ton, equal to sale price less cost, 
(4) provisional sales price and average 
final price per ton sold or consigned. 

This consortium is responsible for the 
protective agreements, fixing territorial 
selling areas and prices with the Amer- 
ican producers which have been mutually 
beneficial in the past. 

Regardless as to whether an industry 
has formed a consortium, the govern- 
ment, in cases of need, has been ready 
to extend relief in order that the in- 
dustry may continue to operate. In 
May, 1932, a royal decree was issued 
extending relief to crisis in the lead- 
zinc, antimony and lignite mines in Sar- 
dinia. To maintain a specified number 
of workmen employed during the fiscal 
year of 1932-1933, the government ap- 
propriated 4,000,000 lire, 1,000,000 of 
which is made available each three 
— starting with September 30, 

This relief was to be suspended at 
the lead-zinc mines in case the market 
price for lead or zinc exceeded 16 
pounds sterling a ton. This did not oc- 
cur and the full amount of this relief 
fund was expended. Thus these mines 
were tided over their crisis so that now 
they are continuing operations without 
any government subsidy. 


CONTROL OF PLANT CAPACITIES 


Another important decree was issued 
in May, 1933, which sets forth regula- 
tions for government control of the 
establishment and enlargement of indus- 
trial plants. 

The erection of new plants and the 
enlargement of existing industrial plants 
are subject to authorization by the 
Royal Government. Most of the prin- 
cipal industries are listed and those of 
the mineral industries that are included 
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ANTHRACITE 


Takes a Turn For the Better 


HE recession in the demand for 

and production of anthracite 

which followed the strike in the 
winter of 1925-6, and which the depres- 
sion starting in October, 1929, acceler- 
ated in marked degree, apparently 
reached its peak in 1933. True it is 
that the output for the calendar year 
1933 was not quite equal to its immedi- 
ate predecessor, but the decrease was so 
relatively small as compared with the 
average annual decrease in the six years 
from 1926 to 1932, that the industry 
seems justified in having assumed that 
the tide was about to turn and is taking 
heart for the future. The justification 
for this feeling of optimism appears to 
be strengthened by the record estab- 
lished in the first quarter of the present 
year when the visit of “an old-fashioned 
winter” spurred production and con- 
sumption to an activity that had not 
been experienced in a decade. 

Shipments of anthracite as reported 
by the originating carriers to the An- 
thracite Institute amounted in 1933 to 
43,022,220 net tons, as compared with 
43,848,868 tons in 1932, the decrease be- 
ing 826,648 net tons or slightly less than 
2 percent. In 1926 the shipments had 
amounted to 73,442,292 net tons, com- 
pared with which the shipments in 1932 
showed a decrease of 29,593,424 tons or 
just over 40 percent, and an average 
loss of approximately 5,000,000 tons a 
year. However, in the first quarter of 
1934, thanks to weather conditions more 
favorable to the fuel-producing indus- 
tries, production took on a new lease of 
life. Shipments for the three-months 
of January, February and March of this 
year amounted to 15,743,619 net tons, as 
compared with 10,837,482 tons for the 
same period in 1933, an increase of 
4,906,137 tons, or 45.3 percent. For the 
coal year, April 1, 1933, to March 31, 
1934, which must not be confused with 
the calendar year mentioned above, the 
shipments amounted to 47,927,756 net 
tons against 43,638,252 tons for the pre- 
ceding twelve months, an increase of 


* Secretary, Anthracite Institute. 

t Acknowledgment is due to Mr. Norman F. 
Patton of the Statistical Department of the An- 
thracite Institute for valuable help in the prep- 
aration of this article. 


By EDWARD W. PARKER* 


4,289,504 tons or 9.4 percent, the first in- 
crease for coal year or calendar year 
since 1926. 


In summarizing the foregoing, it must 
be borne in mind that the anthracite in- 
dustry is one, among a very few, in 
which there was no reduction in wages 
and which, because of high operating 
costs, was unable to make adjustments 
that would have lowered the price of its 
product and placed it in a more favor- 
able competitive position with other 
fuels. The price reductions that have 
taken place in the past few years have 
only been made possible by increased 
mechanization and by concentration of 
production in the lower cost units. In- 
creased costs of bituminous and oil in 
recent months have brought the prices 
of these fuels to a level where the spread 
between them and Anthracite has been 
narrowed and the competitive position 
of Anthracite correspondingly improved. 


It appears quite demonstrable from 
the record of the last half of the winter 
of 1933-4 that anthracite, Pennsylvania 
anthracite, is the one fuel upon which 
the ordinary householder can rely to 
combat such extreme weather condi- 
tions. Numerous instances have been 
reported where other fuels failed to 
meet the requirements. Some house- 
holders, lured by the temptation of prom- 
ised relief from the task of shoveling 
coal into the furnace and refuse from 
the ashpit, as well as a reduction in the 
cost of heating their homes found, in a 
number of cases, low temperatures had 
so congealed the fuel that the regular 
flow from tank to burner was difficult to 
secure, that this condition -was aggra- 
vated by interruptions to power lines 
serving the oil burners, and that the cost 
increased instead of decreasing. In the 
case of those who had installed gas heat- 
ing apparatus conditions in many in- 
stances were even worse than with the 
oil burners. In several cities, according 
to press reports, gas companies were 
compelled to defray the expenses of their 
customers in hotels until the delivery 
and service pipes could be thawed out 
and the pressure restored to a point 
where normal operation of the gas heat- 
ing apparatus was possible. 
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Users of coke were scarcely less for- 
tunate. In a number of communities the 
supply of coke for domestic use ran 
short, for under such conditions as ob- 
tained last winter the furnace that uses 
coke has a rapacious appetite and fre- 
quent feeding is necessary. Also under 
such conditions expensive damage is 
done to grate bars and other portions 
of the heating equipment due to the 
extreme and fluctuating temperatures 
in the combustion chamber. 


The sudden severity of the weather 
of the past winter was not without its 
lesson to the anthracite producing and 
distributing interests. No instance was 
reported of any communities chiefly de- 
pendent upon anthracite having suffered 
from a lack of fuel, but in order to meet 
the demand reserves in the storage 
plants of the larger companies were de- 
pleted almost to the vanishing point. It 
has been clearly demonstrated that it is 
the part of wisdom to maintain a suf- 
ficient supply of anthracite above ground 
against emergencies of a similar char- 
acter. It is to be hoped that dealers 
and householders will have similarly 
learned the advantage to be gained in 
following the example of the ant and 
lay in a goodly portion of the require- 
ments during the summer months. Such 
action together with the refilling of the 
storage yards should have an effect on 
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EUGENE McAULIFFE 
President, Union Pacific Coal Company 


Newly Elected Member, Board of Directors, The American Mining Congress 
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The United States Treasury Building at Washington. 


journment of Congress set that 

much desired time further in the 
future as important issues are presented 
by their adherents and prolonged debate 
continues to delay “must be enacted” 
measures of the administration. 


The Bargaining Tariffs Bill drags on 
before the Senate as the defenders of 
American industry state their views day 
by day. There has been no change in 
the original form of the bargaining 
tariffs measure other than that intro- 
duced at the close of the hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate wherein assurance was given that 
affected industries would be heard by 
some governmental agency before the 
conelusions of treaties affecting their 
welfare. As the bill stands it still takes 
from the legislative bodies their consti- 
tutional right in the conduct of tariff 
measures and places it in the hands of 
those who may be designated by the 
Chief Executive. 

The Revenue Bill of 1934 has been ap- 
proved by the President with a message 
asking for a modification of the oil tax 
so vitally affecting the Philippine Is- 
lands. There are other modifying 
amendments which, if treated in a con- 
structive way, may improve from the 
administrative angle the wording of this 
hysterically enacted measure. 

The Federal Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 is still in conference committee 
where a sane effort is being made to de- 
velop a workable bill under which indus- 
trial enterprises may finance for carry- 
ing on and under which money may be 
forthcoming for the development of new 
enterprises. The burdensome measures 
of the Securities Act of 1933 are treated 


F ORECASTS as to the date of ad- 


under amendments in Title II of the 
Federal Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 as passed by the Senate and it is 
believed that the Conference Committee 
with a serious realization of the harm 
which has been done will develop the 
best measure possible. 

The press for silver legislation has 
been heard and the enactment of a bill 
to be introduced by Senator Pittman is 
certain. This bill will, however, in the 
main leave the means to be used in the 
hands of the administration. The bill 
will not add to or change materially the 
powers previously granted by Congress 
but will assure immediate purchase by 
the Federal Government and an immedi- 
ate improvement for those sections of 
the country which so greatly desire its 
enactment. 

The administration’s Oil Control Bill 
is receiving preferred treatment and will 
unquestionably be reported by the Mines 
and Mining Committee of the Senate and 
passed by both Houses in the very near 
future. In the hearings before the Mines 
and Mining Committee the bill has been 
subject to violent attack by certain pro- 
duction elements in Texas and the South- 
west. The allegation has been made 
that the restrictions of production or- 
dered by Administrator Ickes under the 
Petroleum Code were made for the pur- 
pose of permitting additional imports of 
foreign oil. Regardless of these attacks 
the President has sent down a message 
stating that he is “frankly fearful that 
if the law is not strengthened, illegal 
production will continue and grow in 
volume and result in a collapse of the 
whole structure. This will mean a re- 
turn to the wretched conditions which 
existed in the spring of 1933.” It is 
foreseen by many that the enactment of 
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this bill placing in the hands of the 
Federal Government the control of intra- 
state production means the end of the 
state taxing power as affecting petro- 
leum and its products. This develops a 
most interesting source of revenue for 
the Federal Government in the matter of 
the gasoline taxes. The picture unfolds 
of a Federal gasoline tax capable of 
producing a billion dollars in revenue. 
Something quite desirable to a Treasury 
subjected to heavy spending. 

The so-called “Social Legislation” is 
apparently to be made the subject of a 
joint congressional investigation in 
preparation for further consideration 
before the seventy-fourth session of the 
Congress. This treatment will appar- 
ently involve the Wagner-Lewis Unem- 
ployment Insurance effort, probably the 
30-hour week bills and possibly the 
Wagner Labor Disputes Act, now re- 
named the National Labor Act. The 
National Labor Act is slated for report 
by the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the United States Senate al- 
though the rewritten form of the bill 
has not as yet been made public. It is 
understood that there has been much 
discussion as to whether the proposed 
National Labor Board shall be an ap- 
pellate body or a body of original juris- 
diction with regional and district sub- 
boards in a multitude of locations 
throughout the nation. With the rest- 
less and bewildering labor situation now 
existing throughout the land, it is felt 
by industry that the enactment of this 
bill will precipitate an unprecedented 
holocaust of strikes and industrial war- 
fare. The long established principle of 
the arbitration of differences between 
labor and management seems to have 
become entirely lost to view. 
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NNOUNCEMENT has been made 
A by Howard I. Young, president, 
The American Mining Congress, 
of the dates for the annual meeting of 
the Western Division (Metals Section) 
of the organization. W. S. Boyd, vice 
president, Nevada Consolidated Copper 
Corporation, is national chairman of the 
division, and W. Mont Ferry, vice presi- 
dent, Silver King Coalition Mines Com- 
pany, is chairman of the program com- 
mittee. The week of September 24, 
1934, has been selected as the date, and 
San Francisco, Calif., as the entertain- 
ing city. 

Mr. Ferry has submitted a question- 
naire to some 4,000 metal producers for 
suggestions as to the type of program 
that will best suit the needs of the indus- 
try, and has appointed an industry-wide 
cooperating committee which will sponsor 
the convention. 

Members of the Western Division in- 
clude the following prominent mining 
officials: 


Philip Wiseman, president, United East- 
ern Mining Company. 

A. P. Ramstedt, vice president, Tama- 
rack & Custer Mining Company. 

Wm. B. Daly, assistant manager of 
mines, Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 


pany. 

B. C. Yates, general manager, Home- 
stake Mining Company. 

T. H. O’Brien, general manager, Inspi- 
ration Cons. Copper Co. 

Wm. Koerner, general manager, Magma 
Copper Company. 

Ernest N. Patty, dean, Alaska School of 
Mines. 

G. Chester Brown, California Metal & 
Mineral Producers’ Association. 

R. M. Henderson, chairman, Colorado 
Metal Mining Fund. 

Henry L. Rives, secretary, Nevada Mine 
Operators’ Association. 

A. W. Strowger, attorney, Portland, 

Oreg. 

Chas. D. Garfield, secretary, Alaska 
Chamber of Commerce. 

M. D. Harbaugh, secretary, Tri-State 
Zine & Lead Ore Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Brent N. Rickard, manager, El Paso 
Smelting Works, American Smelting 
& Refining Co. 

D. D. Muir, Jr., vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Western Operations, U. 
S. Smelting Refining and Mining Com- 
pany. 
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Frank M. Smith, smelter director, 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & 
Con. Co. 

Robt. S. Palmer, secretary, Colorado 
Chapter, The American Mining Con- 
gress. 

J. F. McCarthy, manager, Hecla Min- 
ing Co. 

J. C. Kinnear, general manager, Nevada 
Consolidated Copper Corporation. 

Robt. M. Betts, president, Cornucopia 
Mines Company. 

M. F. Owens, manager, Black Eagle 
Mining Company. 

Howard N. Fields, American Smelting 
& Refining Company. 

A. G. Mackenzie, secretary, Utah Chap- 
ter, The American Mining Congress. 
Dean Milnor Roberts, University of 

Washington. 


Members of the program committee 
invited to participate in the development 
of the convention are as follows: 


ARIZONA.—State chairman, P. G. Beck- 
ett, vice president and general manager, 
Phelps Dodge Corporation, Douglas; T. 
H. O’Brien, general manager, Inspiration 
Construction Copper Co., Inspiration; 
Robt. E. Tally, vice president, United 
Verde Copper Co., Clarkdale; Ross D. 
Leisk, vice president and director, United 
Verde Extension Mining Co., Jerome; 
Wm. Koerner, general manager, Magma 
Copper Co., Superior; F. W. Maclennan, 
general manager, Miami Copper Co., 
Miami. 


CALIFORNIA.—State chairman (to be 
selected); Frank H. Probert, dean, Col- 
lege of Mining, University of California, 
Berkeley; Philip Wiseman, president, 
United Eastern Mining Co., Los Angeles; 
E. C. Hutchinson, president, Kennedy 
Mining & Milling Co., San Francisco; 
A. S. Howe, Central Eureka Mining Co., 
Sutter Creek; A. V. Udell, Atolia Mining 
Co., Sen Francisco; H. W. Gould, H. W. 
Gould & Co., San Francisco; I. Ballard, 
secretary, National Quicksilver Produc- 
ers’ Association, San Francisco; Fred W. 
Nobs, Empire Star Mines Co., Ltd., 
Grass Valley; W. S. Boyd, vice president, 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco. 


COLORADO.—State chairman, Chas. A. 
Chase, Shenandoah-Dives Mining Co., 
Silverton; Arthur Roeder, Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., Denver; Robt. M. Henderson, 
Denver; Jesse F. McDonald, manager, 
DownTown Mines Co., Leadville; Robt. 
S. Palmer, secretary, Colorado Chapter, 
A. M. C., Denver; John G. Clark, Tung- 
sten Production Co., Inc., Boulder. 

IDAHO.—State chairman, H. G. Wash- 
burn, general manager, Federal Mining 
& Smelting Co., Wallace; Stanly A. 
Easton, president, Bunker Hill & Sulli- 
van Mining & Concentrating Co., Kel- 
logg; J. F. McCarthy, president, Hecla 
Mining Co., Wallace; Axel P. Ramstedt, 
vice president, Tamarack & Custer Con- 
struction Mining Co., Wallace. 

KANSAS.—State chairman, O. M. Bil- 
harz, O. M. Bilharz Mining Co., Miami, 
Okla. 

MIssouRI.—State chairman, Andrew 
Fletcher, vice president and treasurer, 
St. Joseph Lead Co., New York City; 
M. F. Owens, manager, Black Eagle 


W. MONT FERRY 
National Chairman, Program Committee 


Western Division Meeting 


Mining Co., Miami, Okla.; J. A. Casel- 
ton, vice president and secretary, St. 
Louis Smelting & Refining Co., St. Louis. 


MONTANA.—State chairman, J. R. Hob- 
bins, vice president, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., Butte; Wm. B. Daly, man- 
ager of mines, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., Butte; Francis M. Thomson, presi- 
dent, Montana School of Mines, Butte; 
J. D. Mackenzie, manager, American 
Smelting & Refining Co., Helena. 


NEVADA.—State chairman, J. C. Kin- 
near, general manager, Nevada Con- 
struction Copper Corporation, McGill. 


New MExico.—State chairman, R. B. 
Tempest, general manager, Chino Mines, 
Hurley; Dr. E. H. Wells, president, New 
Mexico School of Mines, Socorro; Ira L. 
Wright, general manager, Black Hawk 
Consolidated Mines Co., Silver City; J. 
T. Matson, general manager, American 
Metal Co. of New Mexico, Tererro; C. A. 
Pierce, general superintendent, United 
States Potash Co., Carlsbad. 


OKLAHOMA.—State chairman, John A. 
Robinson, general manager, Commerce 
Mining & Royalty Co., Miami; George 
Fowler, consulting engineer, Miami. 

OREGON.—State chairman, Robt. M. 
Betts, president and manager, Cornu- 
copia Mines Co., Blackbutte; A. W. 
Strowger, attorney, Portland. 
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SouTH Dakota.— (State chairman and 
members to be selected.) 


TEXxAS.—State chairman, Brent Rick- 
ard, manager, El Paso Smelting Works, 
American Smelting & Refining Co., El 
Paso; J. S. Cullinan, Petroleum Bldg., 
Houston; H. P. Henderson, president, 
Texas Mining & Smelting Co., Laredo; 
H. M. Albright, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, United States Potash Co., 
New York City. 

UTAH.—State chairman, Oscar 
Friendly, Salt Lake City; E. A. Ham- 
ilton, general manager, U. S. Smelting, 
Refining & Mining Co., Salt Lake City; 
D. A. Lyon, director, Utah Engineering 
Experiment Station, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City; J. O. Elton, manager, 
International Smelting Co., Salt Lake 
City; W. J. O’Connor, manager, Utah 
Department, American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., Salt Lake City; J. W. Wade, 
vice president and general manager, 
Tintic Standard Mining Co., Salt Lake 
City. 

WASHINGTON.—State chairman, Frank 
M. Smith, smelter director, Bunker Hill 
& Sullivan Mining & Concentrating Co., 
Spokane; Dean Milnor Roberts, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle. 

A meeting of all of these groups will 
be arranged for some central point, pos- 
sibly Denver, Colo., about the 15th of 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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duced 13,924,400 tons. During 
1983 they produced 19,690,000 
(figures subject to correction), a gain 
of 5,766,000 tons, or 41.4 percent. This 
compared to a gain of 5.8 percent in 
bituminous coal production in the total 
United States over the same period. 
This shows that Ohio has taken a long 
step toward regaining her position as an 
important coal producing state. 
Increased wage scales and more reg- 
ular employment have brightened the 
outlook and filled the stomachs of thou- 
sands of miners and their families. 
Mines which had been idle or practically 
so for a year or more were put on full 
production during the last five months 
of 1933. 


OHIO DIVISION OF MINES 


The mine inspectors of Ohio, in spite 
of decrease in their number and in- 
creased mine activity, have, during 1933, 
renewed their efforts to inspect and 
bring under their jurisdiction all truck 
mines in the state. James Berry, chief, 
Division of Mines, should be commended 
for their strenuous efforts to insure the 
sefety of the 6,000 coal miners employed 
in the 1,600 small Ohio mines. This is 
in addition to their regular duties in 
the larger mines. 


De: 1932 Ohio coal mines pro- 


TRUCK MINES 


Better highways, unemployed miners, 
idle trucks and general competitive 
conditions have combined, during the 
depression, to develop conditions which 
have resulted in a rapid increase of pro- 
duction from mines, without railroad 
connections, from which the coal is 
trucked to market. This industry ex- 
panded rapidly during 1933 and the early 
months of 1934. It has now reached 
such proportions as to be an important 
factor in coal production and sale in 
Ohio. 

The writer has not been able to ob- 
tain accurate figures of production from 
truck-mines. James Berry says that ac- 
cording to the records in his office, at 
least 5,740 men were employed during 
1933 producing coal in truck-mines. Al- 
lowing 100 days operation during 1933 


* Professor of Mine Engineering, The Ohio State 
University. 
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other 200,000 tons. 


Coal Production 


In 


Ohio, 1933 


By H. E. NOLD* 


and a production of four tons per man 
per day, he estimates the production 
from truck-mines during 1933 as at least 
2,296,000 tons. 

D. F. Hurd, secretary of the Eastern 
Ohio Coal Operators’ Association, in a 
letter of April 5, 1934, gives information 
which shows that there are now over 
1,500 truck-mines in Ohio. He says: 
“As to the tonnage, several calculations 
have been made, some running as high 
as 4,000,000 tons produced by the truck- 
mines in 1933. My guess would be 
closer to 3,000,000.” 

During the summer of 1933, the Ohio 
Coal Distributors’ Association, repre- 
senting truck-mine operators of Ohio, 
was formed. This is the largest of sev- 
eral such associations in the state. In 
a letter dated April 3, 1934, Walter 
Leckrone, New Lexington; Ohio, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the above association, 
says: “The Subdivisional Coal Code Au- 
thority for Ohio (bituminouus code) 
lists approximately 1,600 trucking or 
domestic mines. Some of these mines 
have rail facilities, and ship some coal 
by rail, a few have river outlets on which 
they ship some coal by barge. My own 
list contains only 1,300 mines in this 
classification. Of these, nearly all de- 
pend entirely upon highways and trucks 
for the transportation of their entire 
output. The number of mines still is 
increasing very rapidly. In Columbiana 
County alone 10 new mines were opened 
within a 15-day period this spring.” 

“We have production figures, of course, 
only from those mines which are mem- 
bers of our association, or which are 
members of affiliated local associations. 
The most recent reports, filed within the 
past ten days, show a total production 
for 1933 of 3,702,000 tons. This figure 
does not include approximately 200,000 
tons from Perry County mines, which 
have not yet reported, nor the produc- 
tion of associations in the Wellston- 
Jackson district, nor in the Pomeroy dis- 
trict, which we estimate will run to an- 
It covers not more 
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than half the mines classified as truck- 
ing mines, but it does include virtually 
all the larger operations. We estimate— 
and it is pure guessing—that an addi- 
tional 1,000,000 tons may have been 
produced by six or seven hundred small 
mines not members of any of these affili- 
ated associations.” 

Making allowance for some coal shipped 
by barges, which is included in Mr. Leck- 
rone’s estimate and which according to 
the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics 
amounted to a total of 365,000 tons in 
1933, it seems probable that the coal pro- 
duced in truck-mines in Ohio for last year 
was at least 4,000,000 tons. It seems 
likely, therefore, that about 20 percent 
of the coal produced in Ohio was from 
truck-mines. 


TRUCK-MINES MARKET 


Most of this coal is sold for domestic 
heating or to apartment houses and 
hotels; some is sold to manufacturing 
plants. Much of it is retailed direct to 
the ultimate consumer, thus eliminating 
the cost of rehandling in coal yards. 
Most of this coal is sold within 50 to 75 
miles of the point of production. Some 
is hauled greater distances to cities in 
western and northwestern Ohio. Trucks 
bringing potatoes from Michigan or 
straw for paper mills from northern 
Indiana to central Ohio frequently take 
back a load of coal. In this way a con- 
siderable tonnage from truck-mines finds 
its way to the Detroit area and into 
northern Indiana. The area to which 
this coal is regularly hauled includes 
among others such cities as Cleveland, 
Canton, Akron, Youngstown, Massillon, 
Mansfield, Wooster, Newark, Columbus 
and Portsmouth. 

The sale of such a large tonnage from 
truck-mines in this area has been ruinous 
to much of the established trade in cities 
and towns. Under depression conditions, 
unemployed miners banded together and 
opened truck-mines. Their investment 
was little beyond their labor. They or 
other unemployed men bought cheap 
second-hand trucks and the production 
and transportation organization was 
complete. In many instances the coal 


was trucked to the city and sold for 
whatever it would bring at the time; if 
the market was filled this was frequently 
not much. The money received was 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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Classification and Tabling 
of 


Alabama Red Iron Ores’ 


By B. W. GANRUD}+ 


there is considerable liberation of 

the iron oxide mineral from gangue 
when the Alabama red iron ores are 
ground to a size suitable for classifica- 
tion and tabling but that there is not 
sufficient to make possible a high ex- 
traction and a high grade of concentrate. 
Coghill states: 

“High extraction and high grade of 
concentrate cannot be obtained without 
grinding to a size comparable with flota- 
tion or cyanide practice. If grade of 
concentrate be sacrificed, the grinding 
need not be so severe. 

“These ores slime readily during grind- 
ing, and in most instances the slimes are 
only slightly higher grade than the orig- 
inal ore. Not only do they carry a con- 
siderable percentage of the total iron in 
the ore, so that to reject them as tail- 
ings would result in prohibitively low 
extraction, but they are too fine to be 
amenable to ordinary methods of gravity 
concentration.” 

In 1929 the Bureau of Mines pub- 
lished results showing that certain Ala- 
bama oolitic iron ores could be concen- 
trated by classification and _ tabling 
after grinding with rubber-covered rods. 
This selective grinding produced slimes 
of much higher grade than the original 
ore and they were considered part of 
the final concentrate. 

In this study the granular part of the 
ore easily gave a fair-grade concentrate 
with good recovery by standard methods. 
This suggested that gravity concentra- 
tion of the red iron ores after grinding 
in standard rod-mill equipment might 
be practical. Therefore, such tests have 
now been made on five leached and un- 
leached high-silicia ores, one high-lime 
ore, and one self-fluxing ore. 


I N 1927 W. H. Coghill showed that 


PROCEDURE 


The ore was crushed dry to 4-mesh 
and then ground to 14-mesh in a labora- 
tory rod mill, using regular steel rods. 
The minus 100-mesh material was 
screened out, dewatered, and set aside 
temporarily. The minus 14 plus 100 
mesh fraction was classified into four 
products that were tabled on laboratory 
equipment. The resulting concentrate 
and tailing were finished products. The 


* Reprinted from U. S. Bureau of Mines Report 
of Investigations 3224. 


+ U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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middlings from the four table runs were 
combined and reground in the rod mill 
to minus 35-mesh and the minus 100- 
mesh material removed by screening. 
The resulting minus 35 plus 100 mesh 
fraction was classified into four prod- 
ucts and tabled to give only finished 
concentrate and tailing. The two minus 
100-mesh portions then were tabled sep- 
arately to give finished concentrate and 
tailing. 

The method of tabling the minus 100- 
mesh product differed somewhat from 
the ordinary in that concentrates were 
removed from two different zones. A 
granular concentrate was removed, as 
usual, from the concentrate end of the 
table while a slime concentrate was car- 
ried across the table by the wash water 
and discharged between the head motion 
end and the tailing zone. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


There is a uniform tendency for the 
grade of concentrates and the percentage 
extraction to increase with the grade of 
the ore. If an ore contains 35 percent 
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or more of iron, a satisfactory concen- 
trate can be expected, with a reasonably 
good extraction. In general, the metal- 
lurgical results are of about the same 
order as those obtained with selective 
grinding and compare favorably with 
the results obtained by roasting and 
magnetic concentration. 


The removal and separate treatment 
of the minus 100-mesh material in the 
foregoing manner would not be practica! 
commercially. On the other hand, out- 
right removal of the slimes in the usual 
way by means of a classifier and their 
addition to the concentrates would not 
yield metallurgical results equivalent to 
those obtained in this investigation be- 
cause the slimes would be very little bet- 
ter, if any, in grade than the original 
ore, and they would constitute a very 
large percentage by weight of the orig- 
inal ore. Further experimentation 
showed that acceptable results could be 
obtained by gently desliming the minus 
100-mesh products to remove about 25 
percent as a slime overflow and then 
tabling the remainder. The overflow 
corresponded approximately to the slime 
concentrates removed near the head- 
motion end of the table in the tests. All 
concentrates and tailings in the tabling 
of the underflow were discharged from 
the regular zones. The over-all results 
obtained in this way are virtually equiv- 
alent to those reported for the minus 
100-mesh products. 


COMMERCIAL APPLICATION 


Although these tests were made with 
small laboratory machines it is believed 
that the results could be duplicated com- 
mercially. In large-scale operation 
hydraulic classification would take the 
place of screening. Probably a nine- 
spigot classifier would be used, with the 
overflow going to a dewatering cone. 
Each spigot product would go to a sep- 
arate table, as would the underflow from 
the dewatering cone. The _ separate 
tabling of 10 products, instead of 4, as 
was done in the laboratory tests, should 
give increased table capacity. 


Desliming should remove approxi- 
mately 10 to 12 percent of the total ore 
during grinding. These slimes would 
be settled and added directly to the table 
concentrates. Some form of thickener 
would have to be used for this purpose, 
and a small quantity of lime or other 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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Flotation of Metallic Gold- 


Relation of Particle Size to Floatability* 


By E. S. LEAVER?# and J. A. WOOLF 


HIS paper is one of a series being 

prepared by the authors on the 

flotation of gold but differs from 
the previous ones in that all the experi- 
mental work has been done on synthetic 
samples composed of definite, known 
constituents. By this method, data were 
obtained on the flotation of various sizes 
of metallic gold particles which, by 
proper interpretation, should have prac- 
tical application to the recovery of 
metallic gold by flotation from natural 
ores. 

It is known that bright metallic gold 
floats readily, under certain conditions; 
but since, in past practice, all-flotation 
seldom has been used as the recovery 
method for straight metallic gold ores, 
no detailed study had been made to de- 
termine the actual relation of particle 
size to floatability. In general, coarse 
gold is floated more readily from a thick 
pulp (40-60 percent solids) than from a 
pulp of the usual density (20-30 percent 
solids) used for flotation feed. In the 
treatment of gold ores, containing metal- 
lic gold as well as gold-bearing sul- 
phides, where flotation is the principal 
recovery method, it is good practice to 
make provision to recover the coarse 
metallic gold by some auxiliary method. 
Tables, blankets, or amalgamation has 
been used for this. Recently the so- 
called “unit-cell” installation is being 
used to recover this coarse gold before 
it enters the regular flotation circuit. 
The unit-cell installation is the placing 
of one flotation cell in the circuit be- 
tween the ball-mill discharge and the 
classifier. The pulp density at this point 
is usually about 65 percent solids, but 
since there is much very coarse sand 
the pulp is quite different from an ordi- 
nary flotation feed containing the same 
percentage of solids. In one installation 
of this kind, in Canada, some metallic 
gold coarser than 28-mesh is being 
floated; but no attempt is made to main- 
tain any definite recovery, the object 
of the flotation cell at this point being 
to remove as much coarse gold as pos- 
sible from the regular circuit. 


*U. S. Bureau of Mines Report of Investiga- 
tion 3226. 

+t Supervising engineer, Rare and Precious Met- 
als Experiment Station, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Reno, Nev. 

t Assistant metallurgist, U.S. Bureaus of Mines. 


The purpose of the research in the 
present paper is to show the actual per- 
centages of the different sizes of metal- 
lic gold particles recoverable by flota- 
tion under given conditions. The data 
are presented by means of detailed 
tabulations. 


METHOD OF CONDUCTING EXPERIMENTS 


The particular sample used for each 
test was prepared by mixing a definite 
quantity of natural metallic gold with 
clean sea sand, previously ground to 60- 
mesh, and in one instance by adding a 
definite amount of barren pyrite to the 
gold-sand mixture. The gold used in 
all tests was obtained from the Idaho 
Maryland mine, from ore crushed with 
stamps. It is recognized that the float- 
ability of metallic gold depends some- 
what on the shape of the gold particles, 
and that for this reason alone the gold 
from one mine may float quite differ- 
ently from that from another mine. By 
using natural metallic gold from a lode 
mine, the results have a more practical 
application than if gold beads or placer 
gold were used. 

The gold was cleaned from the table 
concentrate by careful pannings to re- 
move nonmetallic gangue and then by 
prolonged treatment with dilute nitric 
acid to dissolve the sulphides. In this 
way a product was obtained consisting 
of pure metal which was, as is the case 
with practically all natural gold, an 
alloy of metallic gold and silver. The 
metallic gold used in these tests aver- 
ages 850 to 900 fine, the remaining 10 
to 15 percent being metallic silver. 

The clean metallic gold thus obtained 
was mixed with ground sea sand or 
ground sea sand plus pyrite to form the 
flotation feed. In each instance the gold 
was sized and weighed before it was 
added to the flotation feed. After flota- 
tion the metallic gold in the flotation 
concentrate and that remaining in the 
flotation tailing were carefully removed 
from the gangue and cleaned as de- 
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scribed above. The gold recovered from 
the two flotation products was then sized 
separately and weighed, permitting exact 
flotation recovery of each size of gold 
to be computed. The gold from both 
flotation concentrate and flotation tailing 
was then combined and used for the 
next test. 

It was found, when sizing tests of the 
gold before and after a flotation test 
were compared, that usually a small 
percentage of the coarser sizes had been 
broken down by the agitation in the 
flotation machine and would then show 
up in the finer sizes after flotation. For 
this reason, the combined sizing tests of 
the gold after flotation, rather than the 
sizing test of gold added to the flotation 
feed, was considered the true size of the 
gold subjected to flotation. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The results of this research warrant 
the following conclusions: 

1. Clean metallic gold, minus 60-mesh 
in size, can be floated successfully from 
a siliceous gangue or a siliceous gangue 
containing pyrite with the usual flota- 
tion reagents used for sulphide ores. 

2. Gold does not float as readily or as 
rapidly as most of the mineral sul- 
phides; therefore, if the percentage of 
gold in the flotation feed is high, a 
longer period of flotation is required. 
With the usual milling-grade ore, the 
time factor is not so important. 

3. The Sub-A-type flotation machine 
is more effective in floating coarse gold 
than the straight mechanical type 
machine. 

4. Reagent No. 208 is the most effec- 
tive promoter tried in this work. The 
use of this reagent in a Sub-A machine 
gave a recovery of 96.2 percent of all 
minus 40-mesh gold and 99 percent of 
all minus 60-mesh gold. 

5. Copper sulphate does not increase 
the recovery but does aid by increasing 
the rate of flotation of gold particles 
under 60-mesh in size. 

6. Almost complete recovery of clean 
metallic gold can be made by flotation, 
provided the ore is all ground to pass 
60-mesh and no interfering slime is 
present in the flotation feed. 

7. Gold coarser than 40-mesh is not 
recovered in the usual flotation con- 
centrate. 
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Steel I Beams Supported on Brick Pilasters, Protected by Brick Curtain Walls, 


Clyde No. 1 Mine, W. J. Rainey, Ine. 


METHODS OF 
PERMANENT ROOF SUPPORT 


By REAMY JOYCE * 


HE research committee on per- 
! manent roof support has an inter- 
esting and important assignment. 
While its work is not as spectacular as 
research in problems of ventilation and 
the prevention of explosions, it never- 
theless ranks high in safety work and 
in the difficult job of developing a profit 
as the result of mining operations. The 
necessity of maintaining adequate roof 
support in main headings is fundamental. 
That method of construction is ideal 
which results in safe, uninterrupted 
operation at low cost. The first cost of 
construction and the annual cost which 
must be absorbed during the life of the 
mine are matters of judgment based on 
experience, knowledge, and research. 
Of the construction materials ordi- 
narily used for roof support — wood, 
masonry, concrete, steel, and combina- 
tions of these materials, each has cer- 
tain advantages, as well as certain limi- 
tations. All of these materials have 
known working stresses and proper de- 
signs can be made for any load with 
certainty. The nature of the roof to 
be supported, the quantity of coal to be 
mined, the probable life of the headings, 
must be carefully studied when the plan 
of operation is laid out. Serious consid- 
eration of the types of roof support to 
be used to meet the widely varying con- 
ditions, not only in different coal meas- 
ures, but in the different parts of the 


* Chairman, Subcommittee on Roof Support, 
Coal Division, American Mining Congress. 
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Main Bottom—Concrete Arch Nemacolin 
Mine, The Buckeye Coal Co. 


same mine, is vital and necessary. No 
one type of construction can be ex- 
pected to produce the lowest annual 
cost combined with adequate safety for 
all operating conditions. It is therefore 
necessary to study the properties and 
characteristics of different construction 
materials and to forecast the results of 
their use under definite conditions of 
service. 


Woop 


Wood timbers have the advantage of 
Wood timbers, when 


low first cost. 
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sound and free from decay, possess great 
strength for their weight. Unfortu- 
nately, naturally durable wood is scarce. 
The two woods which grow in the United 
States that have both great structural 
strength and natural durability are Bois 
d’Are and black locust. To the extent 
that these woods may still be procured 
at a reasonable cost, they make ideal 
mine timbers. 

The average woods run oak timber 
that is now available for mine use is not 
resistent to decay in the natural state; 
the original strength is soon lost and 
the presence of rotten timber in the 
mine constitutes a fire hazard. The other 
hardwoods possess even less natural 
durability than the oaks, and the same 
is generally true of the pines and va- 
rious other conifers. Most of these 
woods, however, possess adequate 
strength when sound, and failure from 
decay may be eliminated by chemical 
impregnation under pressure-vacuum 
processes. Certain chemicals, like zinc 
chloride, which prevent decay, also have 
valuable fire retardant qualities. Chemi- 
cal impregnation, using modern meth- 
ods, does not change the physical prop- 
erties or strength of the kind of wood 
treated. A very slight increase in size 
in the less strong woods compensates 
for lower working strength. For exam- 
ple, a round stick of timber increases in 
bending strength as the cube of its di- 
ameter and in stiffness as the fourth 
power of its diameter. 

Wood is resilient and has far greater 
ability to absorb impact than any other 


~ 4 


material. It bends before it breaks, 
and the sound which may be heard and 
the deformation which is seen as wood 
takes a load are useful in gauging earth 
pressures. When broken through wrecks 
or squeezes, wood timbers are easily re- 
moved, which is not so true of masonry, 
concrete, and steel, which often have to 
be shot or cut out. 


It is therefore important to think of 
wood as being in three distinct classes: 


Untreated timber: 1. Naturally dura- 
ble; strong; scarce. 2. Not naturally 
durable; strong when sound; plentiful. 

Chemically treated timber: 1. Dur- 
able; strong; plentiful. 


Wood timbers have a further advan- 
tage in that they may be “recovered” 
and reused if sound. This is particu- 
larly true of treated timber and to a 
lesser extent of steel timbers. Masonry 
and concrete are so fixed in place they 
cannot be moved. 


MASONRY 


Brick walls, arches and pilasters are 
durable, incombustible, and most satis- 
factory when properly built to meet the 
right conditions of service. The first 
cost is high and skilled labor is re- 
quired for this type of construction. 
Maintenance cost is practically nil if not 
disturbed by wrecks or earth movements. 


CONCRETE 


While concrete does not require the 
same skilled labor that masonry does, 
its use entails much more careful super- 
vision and engineering skill. 

There are certain roof conditions that 
may be made stable by the application 
of from one-half inch to one inch of 
gunite when the roof is first exposed 
and before any appreciable amount of 
air slacking has started. Concrete may 
thus be used in various headings where 
a thin coat will be effective up to the 
heaviest types of reinforced concrete 
construction. Main slopes, main drifts, 
main bottoms, and other “bottle necks” 
are often sufficiently important to jus- 
tify the heaviest type of construction 
because of the difficulty of maintaining 
unstable roof conditions. First cost of 
the type of construction selected must 
be balanced with the safe maintenance 
and dependable operation of these strate- 
gic headings. 

Bad concrete disintegrates and the 
water in some mines seems to have this 


Switch on First Rigid Heading, Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., Mine No. 3 


Details of Timbering at Zeigler No. 1 
Mine, The Zoller Coal & Mining Co. 


Guard Rails in Commodore No. 2 Slope, 
Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corp., Pre- 
vent Damage to Slope Timbers. 


effect even on good concrete. The im- 
portance of intelligent supervision of 
cuncrete work cannot be overestimated. 


STEEL 


Steel I beams, H beams and steel rails 
are successfully used as headers or 
crossbars for permanent roof support 
rather widely by coal mines. They are 
valuable in securing maximum head 
room. While the first cost of steel tim- 
ber is greater than wood, the labor cost 
of installation is generally less. In some 
places, corrosion of steel timbers is a 
real problem, and painting is often dif- 
ficult if not impossible. Steel must be 
cut to length before being taken into the 
mine. Any necessity for further sizing 
must therefore be taken care of by the 
shape of the heading where it is in- 
stalled. To a lesser extent, steel legs 
are used to make three-piece timber sets, 
but usually wood, either untreated or 
treated, brick, concrete, or the coal it- 
self is used to support the steel headers. 
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AIMS OF THE COMMITTEE 


It is the duty of management to re- 
turn satisfactory earnings on invested 
capital. Undermaintenance is expensive 
and often unsafe. Overmaintenance or 
methods requiring unnecessary capital 
investments are also expensive and may 
make the profitable operation of the 
mine impossible. 

The challenge of operation to manage- 
ment requires alert thinking. Condi- 
tions are changing. Labor costs are up. 
Methods and materials must be studied 
as never before. Coal mining now has 
a real opportunity to demonstrate its 
ability and stamina. 

The committee on permanent roof sup- 
port hopes to present to The Ameri- 


Main Heading, Consolidation Coal Co., 
Mine No. 3. 


can Mining Congress many _ good 
methods of roof support, together with 
the first cost of construction, the main- 
tenance costs, the service conditions, the 
service life, and finally, the annual costs 
developed by the various materials and 
methods 


Metals Convention 
and Exposition 
(Continued from page 17) 


July, for the final selection of topics and 
speakers. The problems before the metal 
producers are many and serious, and 
this convention is presented by The 
American Mining Congress in an earnest 
effort to develop the best thought of all 
branches of the industry as to the prob- 
lems to be met and the needs of the 
industry, and for the adoption of a 
program of action upon which all can 
unite. 


In conjunction with the convention 
will be staged an exposition of metal 
mining equipment. This is the first ex- 
position to be held by The American 
Mining Congress for the metal miners 
since 1924, and it is anticipated that the 
leaders in the manufacturing industry 
will cooperate with the operating men 
in their efforts to bring metal mining 
back to its old-time prosperity and 
efficiency. 


As plans for the meeting develop, 
announcement will be made through 
these pages. The American Mining 
Congress and its officials urge the widest 
possible cooperation of mining men in 
the development of this convention and 
exposition. 
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Cooperation Between 
Capital and Labor in Italy 


(Continued from page 12) 


are the metallurgical industries, chem- 
ical industries, refining and grinding 
sulphur, the glass industries and cement 
industries. ; 

All new plants for the production and 
distribution of electric power as well as 
the enlargement of existing plants are 
also subject to this new regulation. _ 

To obtain the required license, appli- 
cations must be presented to the corpor- 
ative inspector’s office concerned and 
shall be accompanied by a detailed re- 
port containing data in answer to a 
questionnaire included in the decree. 

A commission is formed to give an 
opinion on the applications and the Min- 
ister of Corporations, after having con- 
sulted the commission, acts by decree on 
the applications presented. 


PRICE CONTROL 


In Italy the law of supply and de- 
mand still controls the price of commodi- 
ties and only in a few instances, where 
it was in the interest of the nation to do 
so, have commodity prices been fixed. 

The control of commodity prices, how- 
ever, was started in most of the larger 
cities through a municipal office that 
gathered statistics, investigated prices 
and published a price index schedule. 
Through the confederations represent- 
ing the workers, demands for adjust- 
ment of commodity prices, as well as 
wages, can be made to the National 
Council of Corporations and the indus- 
trial operators, through their confeder- 
ations, can demand commodity price ad- 
justments where these seriously affect 
their industry as well as reductions in 
workmen’s wages. There are also co- 
operative organizations for collective 
buying, established by the consumer, 
which help to regulate commodity prices. 

In Italy they have no consumers’ 
board corresponding to that of the NRA, 
as the consumer is indirectly represented 
and protected through these municipal 
agencies and the confederations. 


MUSSOLINI’S VIEWPOINTS ON CAPITAL 
AND LABOR 


In a speech delivered in March, 1926, 
when the Law on Syndicates was put 
into effect he stated: 

“Of all the laws that have been sub- 
mitted for your examination during 
these first 40 months of government, 
this one is the most courageous, the most 
audacious, the most radical; therefore 
the most revolutionary. 

“The concept of socialism, that im- 
personated capitalism in-designated in- 
dividuals and gave one to understand 
that these individuals rejoiced in pluck- 
ing the poor proletarian was false. All 
such statements are ridiculous. Modern 
capitalists are the captains of industry, 
very great organizers, men that have, 
and must have, a very high sense of 
both civil and economic responsibility. 
The success of their industry is the suc- 
cess of the nation. For what can these 
men ask? Individual pleasures? But 
there is a law and it is this: It is pos- 
sible to accumulate riches ad infinitum, 
but man’s capacity to enjoy them is 
limited. One of the most absurd things 
of the socialist literature was that of 
making believe that men’s happiness de- 
pends exclusively on the more or less 
— satisfaction of their material 
needs. 
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“Collaboration of the classes is another 
fundamental point of Fascist syndical- 
ism. Capital and labor are not two 
terms in antagonism; they are two terms 
which complete one another; the one 
can not do without the other, and there- 
fore they must understand each other, 
and it is possible for them to understand 
each other. I say this, because I have 
the experience of three years of govern- 
ing.” 

On May 7, 1928, Mussolini spoke to 
the National Congress of Facist Syn- 
dicates : 

“The present century will see a new 
economy. As the past century saw cap- 
italistic economy, the present will see 
corporative economy. It is necessary to 
put capital and labor on the same level; 
one must give equal rights and equal 
duties to the one and to the other. 


“The production of wealth thus passes 
from individual ends to national ends. 
From this new political-moral position 
spring new duties, some real needs. Col- 
laboration is imposed by things, even 
more than by laws or institutions, or 
will, that is, by the present phase of 
economy. 

“The laborers are collaborators, pro- 
ducers, whose level of life must be raised 
materially and morally, in relation to 
the times and to the possibilities. I af- 
firm that, in time of crisis, it is in the 
interest of the laborers to accept a cur- 
tailment of wages; but, when the crisis 
is over, it is in the interest of the in- 
dustrialists to reaugment the wages, 
restoring equilibrium to the situation. 
The Ford policy of high wages is not 
possible in Italy for obvious reasons, but 
neither is the policy of low wages ad- 
visable, which lessens the consumption 
of vast masses and ends by harming the 
industry itself.” 


The following abstract from a speech 
of Mussolini to the National Council of 
Corporations, on November 14, 1933, is 
also of significance: 


“Today the crisis has penetrated so 
profoundly into our economic system 
that it has become a crisis of this 
system. 

“But first of all, what is capitalism? 
It is a method of industrial production. 
Arrived at its most perfect expression, 
capitalism is a method of mass produc- 
tion for mass consumption, financed by 
the mass through the emission of na- 
tional and international joint stock hold- 
ings of capital. Hence capitalism is 
industrial. 

“The present era of cartels, of syndi- 
cates, of consortia, of trusts, is putting 
an end to free competition. Margins 
having become narrower, capitalistic en- 
terprise finds that it is better to make 
agreements, to ally itself, to merge, in 
order to divide up the markets and to 
repartition the profits. The same law 
of supply and demand is no longer a 
dogma, because through the cartels and 
trusts, one can control the supply to 
meet the demand” 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In reviewing this evolutionary pro- 
gram that is being carried out and in 
reading the speeches of Mussolini, one 
sees what a power he has over the peo- 
ple and how his ideals have been ac- 
cepted without any serious opposition. 
Dictatorship, yes, but as such it has 
been a shortcut to the realization of na- 
tional interests, and the vices of the old 
Italian regime have thus been elimi- 
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nated. The Italians for centuries have 
expected their rulers to tell them what 
they should do; they are inclined to fol- 
low a leader and it has not been difficult 
for them to accept this new type of gov- 
ernment. 

In Italy, both capital and labor are 
now interlocked with the state as arbi- 
trator. In accomplishing this reorgani- 
zation, Mussolini was fortunate in hav- 
ing the support of his people. He 
launched new ideas, frankly admitted 
that they were experimental, and gave 
the people time to consider them before 
promulgating an order. The lessons of 
Italy’s experiments, as well as those in 
other nations, are being carefu!ly 
studied in formulating the changes that 
are now being made in our economic and 
social life which is entirely different 
from that in other countries. However, 
we must not forget that the average 
American has a greater amount of com- 
mon sense as well as a greater sense 
of humor than the masses in other coun- 
tries, and these characteristics will carry 
our people through any depression with- 
out recourse to dictatorship, Com- 
munism, or Fascism. 


Mr. Wright recently made a short trip to Italy 
and obtained copies of the recent decrees relating 
to the obligatory consortiums and particularly 
those that refer to the mineral industries. He 
also enquired briefly into the price control of 
commodities and control of new plant construc- 
tion. We are glad to have this article, as it 
gives an unbiased presentation of Italy's evolu- 
tion under Fascism.—TuHeE EpIrTor. 


Alabama Red 


Iron Ores 
(Continued from page 20) 


flocculating agent might have to be em- 
ployed to facilitate the operation. Sin- 
tering or agglomerating the final com- 
bined concentrates would be necessary 
to produce a blast-furnace feed of the 
proper physical characteristics. 

On the basis of the data obtained in 
the laboratory tests the flow sheet shown 
in figure 1 is proposed. This single- 
unit flow sheet is designed to handle 
approximately 10 tons of ore per hour. 
The average amount of middlings to be 
retreated would be about 26 percent of 
the original ore. With a feed of 10 tons 
of new ore per hour, about 2.6 tons would 
be returned as middlings, making the 
total feed to the rod mill about 12.6 tons 
per hour. If 10 percent of the ore is 
removed as slimes approximately 11.6 
tons per hour remain to be classified 
and tabled. In these calculations it is 
assumed that the middlings would be 
sufficiently broken down in one return 
pass through the rod mill. If this as- 
sumption is erroneous it probably would 
be necessary to employ a separate grind- 
ing unit for the middlings to obtain the 
degree of grinding required without 
building up too large a circulating load 
in the rod mill handling the original ore. 


SUMMARY 

A simple flow sheet using only stand- 
ard methods of gravity concentration is 
proposed for the low-grade Alabama red 
iron ores. It consists in crushing and 
grinding to 14 mesh, desliming, classify- 
ing, and tabling. The product from each 
classifier spigot and the underflow from 
the cone dewatering the classifier over- 
flow are tabled separately. Middlings 
are returned to the grinding circuit. 
Table concentrates plus the overflow 
from the deslimer and the dewatering 
cone are combined as a final concentrate. 
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pear to be of interest to review 

briefly the history of coal mining, 
and particularly the attention given to 
safety. 

The earliest records of coal mining 
seem to be of English and Scottish 
mines, as in 850 A. D. coal was being 
used in England for domestic purposes 
and this must have been about the time 
it first came into use. 

There seems, however, to have been 
little use made of coal up until 1200 A. 
D., when coal was mined in the north of 
England and carried by sea to London, 
whence the name, “Sea Coals.” 

In 1325 records show that coal was 
being carried from New Castle-on-Tyne 
to France, and from this time there is 
much mention of the traffic in coal, but 
little information concerning the min- 
ing operations. 

Coal was evidently quarried, rather 
than mined in these early years, as the 
first mention of pumps used in the Eng- 
lish mines at New Castle dates 1649. It 
appears that coal was used very little 
for manufacturing purposes up to 1680, 
as records show that statements were 
made that the use of coal was very lim- 
ited in the industries. 

In 1557 there was published a book 
on mining by Georgius Agricola, en- 
titled “De Re Metallica” written in 
Latin, which has been translated by ex- 
President Hoover and Mrs. Hoover. 

Georgius Agricola was a scientist and 
wrote many books on scientific subjects, 
this being the last of his works pub- 
lished, and he states it took him twenty 
years to complete. While he does not 
dwell on coal mining, nevertheless, coal 
was being used in Europe during his 
time, as noted above. The book is of 
interest from a safety standpoint, in 
that it sets forth the various hazards of 
mining and since it was a standard book 
on mining for almost two centuries, no 
doubt it gave much food for thought for 
improved safety methods in mining. 

The specifications, or qualifications, 
for a mine manager are of interest in 
connection with our subject, which are 
as follows: 

I. “Philosophy.” 

II. “Medicine—that he may be able to 
look after his diggers and other work- 
men, that they do not meet with those 
diseases to which they are more liable 
than workmen in other occupations, or 
if they do not meet with them, that he 
himself may be able to heal them, or 
may see that the doctors do so.” 

III. Astronomy. 

IV. Surveying. 

V. Arithmetical Science. 

VI. Architecture. 

VII. Drawing. 

VIII. Law. 

I have recited his explanation of the 
need of the II, or Medicine, as one can 
see it is perhaps the beginning of first 
aid in mining. 

He also states there are demons of 
ferocious aspect and demons of this 
_kind are expelled and put to flight by 
prayer and fasting. There is also nox- 
ious air, which the owners sometimes 
cannot overcome, either by skill or ex- 
penditure, and then there is the poison 
produced in particular places. 

_These are some of the things men- 
tioned as hazards in mining of the pe- 
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* General Manager, The Gauley Mountain Coal 
Company 
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riod covered by his book and have been 
greatly overcome by safety methods, 
through scientific research, by those 
scientists who have followed Agricola. 

During the latter part of the 17th Cen- 
tury records indicate that “damps” and 
the atmosphere of mines were under dis- 
cussion. Nothing of consequence as to 
making working conditions in mines was 
accomplished. 

Although during the 18th Century the 
explosive nature of firedamp came to be 
fully recognized, nothing was done other 
than by improved ventilation. Work- 
ings became deeper and more exten- 
sive; accidents became more common. 

There was an attempt to improve 
lighting conditions in mines between 
1730 and 1750 by the invention of the 
flint and steel mill, which was an instru- 
ment for striking light with flint and 
steel. However, explosions resulted from 
the use of this and it was not of practi- 
cal use. 

At the turn of the 19th Century, on 
May 25, 1812, an explosion of firedamp 
occurred at the Felling Colliery, County 
Durham, England, in which 92 lives 
were lost. 

This disaster focused attention upon 
the necessity of making coal mines safer, 
with the result that on October 1, 1813, 
“The Society in Sunderland for Prevent- 
ing Accidents in Coal Mines” was in- 
stituted. 

Among its members was Dr. William 
Reid Clanny, whose name today is very 
familiar to mining men, as he was 
among the first to develop a safety 
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lamp. He invented a number of lamps, 
of which the “Clanny” lamp is well 
known. 


A contemporary of Dr. Clanny was 
one George Stephenson, who also in- 
vented a safety lamp about the same 
time, known as the “Geordy” lamp. It 
seems the above-named society was not 
satisfied with the progress made in se- 
curing a workable lamp or in the pre- 
vention of explosions, so they called in 
on August, 1815, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
and he met several members of the so- 
ciety, and after making certain investi- 
gations and inquiries, stated, upon learn- 
ing them, “I think I can do something 
for you.” 

The result of his investigations was 
that by January 1, 1816, he was ready 
to try out his lamp, which is known as 
the “Davy” lamp. 

While the other two scientists had 
done much toward solving the lamp 
problem, it remained for Sir Humphrey 
Davy to perfect it by the use of the 
wire gauze. While there seems to be 
some dispute as to which one of the 
three scientists belong the honor, the 
preponderance of opinion at that time 
and since appears to be in favor of 
Davy. 

This invention of Sir Humphrey Davy 
would seem to have contributed more 
than any other to the safety of mining. 
It was in the same year, 1875, that 
“splitting of the air” was first intro- 
duced, another safety measure, as it 
produced a ventilating current less con- 
taminated. 
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Treatment Plants, Homestake Mining Company. 


New Ross Shaft at Homestake 


for the shaft of the Homestake 

Mining Company in South Dakota 
was put in operation. Mr. B. C. Yates, 
general manager of the company, was at 
the controls and the staff officials, in- 
cluding the department heads, were 
present at the cesemony of putting new 
drums into motion. 

This work, the largest ever under- 
taken by the Homestake Mining Com- 
pany, was authorized in November, 1932, 
and the work has been under construc- 
tion continuously since that time. The 
completion of this hoist is a part of a 
large program which has been inaugu- 
rated by this company. Ore eventually 
will be raised from the 5,000-foot level. 
At present all the levels above 3,200 
feet have been driven to connect to the 
main shaft and it is planned that the 
cages will be ready to operate to the 
2,750-foot level by the first of July, 1935. 

The fireproof hoist house is 80 by 210 
feet and 65 feet high, and will contain 
two identical hoists and one large air 
compressor. The hoisting equipment is 
designed to be capable of hoisting from 
the 5,000-foot level, necessitating a shaft 
depth of 5,120 feet below the collar. The 
capacity will be 3,000 tons from the 
4,000-foot hoisting depth in 15 hours, 
with a greater capacity from the higher 
levels and lower capacity from the 
deeper. 


I N MARCH of this year the new hoist 


The hoisting engines, the largest ever 
built, were developed at the Nordberg 
plant in Milwaukee to meet specifica- 
tions provided by the Homestake mechan- 
ical and electrical departments. Cover- 
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ing a floor area of 56 by 61 feet, the 
hoists weigh 1,100,000 pounds. 


The new hoisting drums are of bi- 
cylindro-conical type, the smaller end of 
each drum being 12 feet in diameter 
and the larger end 25 feet in diameter. 
Each drum weighs 210,000 pounds. The 
drums are mounted in parallel shafts 30 
inches in diameter and 38 feet long 
weighing 77,000 pounds. The capacity 
of each drum is 5,400 feet of 17-inch 


cable. The cable is wound on the drum 
in a continuous spiral groove in one 
layer. 


Two 1,500-horsepower motors provide 
the power for the ore hoist. The cage 
hoist will be identical except that it is 
driven by one 1,500-horsepower motor. 
The maximum hoisting load for the ore 
hoist is 12,500 pounds for the skips, 
14,000 pounds for ore, and 30,400 pounds 
for rope, or a total of 56,900 pounds. 


Ross Shaft Head Frame and Hoist House. 
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HE Eleventh Annual Convention 

l and Exposition of the Coal Divi- 

sion of The American Mining Con- 
gress, held at Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7- 
11, “rolled the dice,” to the most success- 
ful, interesting and colorful meeting held 
in several years. Large groups of coal 
mining executives, operating officials, en- 
gineers and manufacturers were in at- 
tendance. In fact, every coal producing 
district in the United States was well 
represented, some 431 companies sending 
their officials to cooperate in the discus- 
sions and inspect the exhibits. This is 
the largest number of companies repre- 
sented in several years and comes very 
near the top when the record for com- 
panies was 435. The total registration 
was 2,287, and the following analysis 
gives a fair picture as to how completely 
the industry responded to the invitation 
“for to see and for to hear.” 

High praise goes to C. M. Lingle, vice 
president of the Buckeye Coal Company 
and chairman of the National Program 
Committee, and his industry-wide com- 
mittee for the very interesting, instruc- 
tive and well prepared program. High 
praise, too, is due the Manufacturers 
Section of the Coal Division for the mag- 
nificent exhibit which it sponsored. 
While considerable publicity was given 
as to who was responsible for this year’s 
great meeting, we wish again to present 
the names of those who gave of their 
time and ability to produce so outstand- 
ing a result. The members of the Pro- 
gram Committee are as follows: 


COAL’'S CONVENTION 


and EXPOSITION 


Coal Com- 
panies Individual 
Repre- Attend- 
State sented ance 
Alabama 5 10 
Colorado ... 2 4 
District of Columbia 1 2 
Illinois 28 104 
Indiana 35 202 
1 2 
Kentucky . 79 191 
Maryland 1 1 
Massachusetts 1 2 
Michigan . 3 4 
Missouri 5 11 
Nebraska 1 1 
New York 2 2 
Ohio .... 64 264 
Oklahoma 1 7 
Pennsylvania 64 165 
Tennessee 11 16 
Utah 1 1 
Virginia 6 23 
West Virginia 113 306 
Wisconsin 1 y 
Wyoming 6 7 
22 431 1,327 
Miscellaneous* 76 
Manufacturers Representatives 884 
Total 2,287 
*Miscellaneous includes Professors of Mining, 


students, Bureau of Mines and State Department 


of Mines representatives. 
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A special meeting of the Board of Directors and Representatives of Subscribing Companies. 


District Chairmen: I. N. Bayless, as- 
sistant general manager, Union Pacific 
Coal Co.; C. W. Gibbs, general manager, 
Harwick Coal & Coke Co.; C. F. Hamil- 
ton, vice president, Binkley Coal Co.; 
Chas. W. Connor, superintendent of 
mines, Nellis Coal Corp.; D. A. Reed, 
manager of operations, Consolidation 
Coal Co.; C. A. Gibbons, general man- 
ager, Susquehanna Collieries Co. 

Members: James M. Cook, general 
superintendent, Imperial Coal Corp.; A. 
B. Kelley, general manager, Humphreys 
Coal & Coke Co.; L. E. Young, vice presi- 
dent, Pittsburgh Coal Co.; Thos. G. Fear, 
assistant to president, H. C. Frick Coke 
Co.; Harry M. Moses, general superin- 
tendent, United States Coal & Coke Co.; 
L. J. Lorms, assistant to president, 
Lorain Coal & Dock Co.; W. P. Vance, 
general superintendent of mines, Butler 
Cons. Coal Co.; T. F. Whelan, general 
superintendent, Pittsburgh & Erie Coal 
Co.; D. D. Dodge, vice president, W. J. 
Rainey, Inc.; F. S. Pfahler, president, 
Superior Coal Co.; J. B. F. Melville, re- 
ceiver, Electric Shovel Coal Corp.; P. 
L. Donie, vice president, Little Betty 
Mining Corp.; T. J. Thomas, president, 
Valier Coal Co.; Carl P. Hayden, general 
manager, Sahara Coal Co.; Fred S. Mc- 
Connell, vice president, Enos Coal Min- 
ing Co.; R. E. Salvati, manager, Pond 
Creek Pocahontas Co.; W. J. Borries, 
general manager, Dawson Daylight Coal 
Co.; Jos. L. Osler, receiver, Blackwood 
Coal & Coke Co.; F. M. Medaris, general 
manager, Harvey Coal Corp.; Pearl 
Bassham, vice president, Harlan-Wallins 


From left to right: S. L. 
Mather, The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co.; Henry O’Bleness, The Berwind-White Coal Mining Co.; D. D. Moffatt, Utah Copper 
Co.; Erle V. Daveler, Utah Copper Co.; J. F. Callbreath, The American Mining Congress; Howard I. Young, American 
Zinc, Lead and Smelting Co.; W. J. Jenkins, Consolidation Coal Company of St. Louis; Paul Weir, Bell & Zoller Coal & 
Mining Co.; D. E. Jackson and H. R. Heumme, Wolf Tongue Mining Company; J. B. Putnam, Pickands, Mather & Co.; 
A. E. Bendelari, The Eagle-Picher Lead Co. 
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At the Speakers’ Table, Annual Banquet, were John T. Ryan, W. J. Jenkins, Chas. W. Connor, Chas. F. Hamilton, Paul 
Weir, Scott Turner, A. E. Bendelari, S. L. Mather, Howard I. Young, Ralph E. Taggart (Toastmaster), J. B. Putnam, 
C. W. Gibbs, Geo. R. Delamater. 


Coal Corp.; E. R. Price, superintendent, 
Inland Steel Co.; Milton H. Fies, vice 
president, Debardeleben Coal Corp.; L. 
E. Geohegan, vice president, Gulf State 
Steel Co.; Geo. H. Rupp, manager, Min- 
ing Department, Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co.; H. H. Bubb, general superintendent, 
American Smelting & Refining Co.; 
Horace Moses, general manager, Gallup 
American Coal Co.; Samuel Tescher, 
general superintendent, National Fuel 
Co.; J. M. Hughes, vice president, North- 
western Improvement Co.; G. A. Knox, 
superintendent, Gunn-Quealy Coal Co.; 
R. J. Ireland, Jr., assistant to president, 
Owl Creek Coal Co.; Otto Herres, as- 
sistant manager, U. S. Fuel Co.; B. H. 
Stockett, general manager, Weston Dod- 
son Co., Inc.; R. E. Hobart, mechanical 
superintendent, Lehigh Navigation Coal 
Co.; A. B. Jessup, vice president, Jeddo- 
Highland Coal Co. 

The Board of Governors of the Manu- 
facturers Section, sponsoring the expo- 
sition, is composed of the following com- 
panies and their representatives: 

The W. Tyler Company, Geo. R. Dela- 
mater. 

Sullivan Machinery Company, C. B. 
Officer. 

Hendrick Manufacturing Company, 
Bruce G. Shotton. 

Goodman Manufacturing Company, 
Wm. E. Goodman. 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., W. C. 
Richards. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Roy 


L. Cox. 

National Carbon Company, E. A. 
Williford. 

General Electric Company, L. W. 
Shugg. 


Ohio Brass Company, J. C. Wilson. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., P. H. Grunnagle. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co., John T. 
Ryan. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., J. 
Milton Duff. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Frank E. 
Mueller. 

Myers-Whaley Company, Charles C. 
Whaley. 

At the annual meeting of the Manvu- 
facturers Section, held during the con- 
vention, Geo. R. Delamater, assistant 
vice president, The W. S. Tyler Com- 
pany, was elected chairman of the Manu- 
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All of the Convention Papers, 
together with a full description of 
the Exposition, will appear in the 
1934 Year Book on Coal Mine 
Mechanization, which will be ready 
for distribution July Ist. 


facturers Section for the year 1934-35, 
with the following officers: First vice 
chairman, C. B. Officer, Sullivan Machin- 
ery Company; second vice chairman, 
Bruce G. Shotton, Hendrick Manufactur- 
ing Company; and third vice chairman, 
Wm. E. Goodman, Goodman Manufac- 
turing Company. 

The following distinguished men are 
directors of the organization: Howard 
I. Young, president, American Zinc, Lead 
& Smelting Co.; D. D. Moffat, vice presi- 
dent, Utah Copper Company; J. B. Put- 
nam, Pickands, Mather & Company; D. 
A. Callahan, president, Callahan Zinc- 
Lead Company; W. J. Jenkins, president, 
Consolidated Coal Company of St. Louis; 
Robt. E. Tally, vice president, United 
Verde Copper Company; Paul Weir, vice 
president, Bell & Zoller Coal & Mining 
Co.; Donald B. Gillies, president, Corri- 
gan McKinney Steel Company; Clinton 
H. Crane, president, St. Joseph Lead 
Company; A. B. Jessup, vice president, 
Jeddo-Highland Coal Company; A. E. 
Bendelari, president, The Eagle-Picher 
Lead Company; Eugene McAuliffe, pres- 
ident, Union Pacific Coal Company; and 
Chas. H. Segerstrom, president, Nevada- 
Massachusetts Co., Inc. 


The convention announced with con- 
siderable pride the election of E. J. New- 
baker, vice president, The Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Company, to the office of 
chairman of the Coal Division. Mr. 
Newbaker was elected to succeed R. L. 
Ireland, Jr., vice president, Hanna Coal 
Company, who has served as chairman 
of the Division for the past year. He 
brings to the Division a wide knowledge 
of mining affairs and one of the keenest 
minds in the industry. He has long been 
identified with the work of the national 
organization, and the Division is to be 
sincerely congratulated upon his accept- 
ance of leadership in this work. 
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The American Mining Congress an- 
nounced, at the convention, the election 
of Eugene McAuliffe, president, Union 
Pacific Coal Company, to the national 
board. This adds another distinguished 
gentleman to the coal group. Mr. Mc- 
Auliffe is greatly interested in the work 
of the special committee of the Mining 
Congress on the United States Bureau 
of Mines, of which committee he is 
chairman. 


The exposition was one of the great- 
est ever held by the Division. Not only 
were the exhibits representative and 
large, but they were very much alive 
and offered to the mining man the maxi- 
mum of information on what the indus- 
try has to offer at this time. A plaque 
of honor for the finest exhibit was 
awarded by written vote of attending 
delegates to the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Company. The Sullivan Machinery 
Company was a close runner-up for this 
honor, with special honor mention being 
given to the Goodman Manufacturing 
Company, John A. Roebling’s Son Com- 
pany, and the United States Steel Cor- 
poration group. 


Cadmium Industry in 1933 


HE production of metallic cadmium 

in the United States in 1933 
amounted to 2,276,933 pounds, an in- 
crease of 185 percent over the output 
of 799,501 pounds in 1932 and 27 
percent above the average for the five- 
year period, 1928-32. The average 
quoted price of cadmium was 55 cents a 
pound from late in January, 1931, 
throughout 1932 and 1938. In addition 
to metallic cadmium domestic manufac- 
turers reported production of cadmium 
compounds—mainly cadmium sulphide, 
cadmium oxide, cadmium lithopone, and 
cadmium selenide—the cadmium content 
of which was 401,400 pounds in 1933, 
compared with 259,800 pounds of cad- 
mium in compounds in 1932, an increase 
of 55 percent. The cadmium content of 
cadmium compounds in 1933 was 27 per- 
cent.larger than the average quantity 
for the five-year period, 1928-32. Im- 
ports of cadmium metal into the United 
States in 1933 amounted to 108,861 
pounds. No imports were recorded for 
1932.—U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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MINING EVENTS 


Coal 


F INTEREST to the industry are 

the findings of the Darrow Board 
on the operations of the bituminous 
code. Senator Nye of North Dakota, 
who was largely responsible for the for- 
mation of the Darrow Review Board, 
stated in the Senate that the Department 
of Justice has sent agents into the coal 
areas of West Virginia to investigate. 
Mr. Darrow has declared that code au- 
thorities there were guilty of malfeas- 
ance in office. 

In view of the ‘interest in the Darrow 
Board report on the operations of the 
bituminous code, we herewith reproduce 
in full that section of the National Re- 
covery Review Board’s report to the 
President on the bituminous industry 
as it appears in the original report: 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The above entitled proceeding came on 
to be heard before the National Recovery 
Review Board on the eleventh day of 
April, 1934, at the hour of 10 o‘clock 
a. m.; upon the several complaints of 
the small enterprises against the local 
and general Code Authority, there ap- 
pearing in person and with right of rep- 
resentation: James P. Burns, Jr., of 
Sardis Coal Company, Fairmont, W. 
Va.; J. W. Kennedy, of the Lowber Gas 
Coal Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
G. M. Hochheimer, of Lyon Coal Co., 
Uniontown, Pa., and the following Code 
Authorities who appeared the first day 
but did not return for the hearing on 
the following day, to-wit: Lisle White, 
of the Northern West Virginia subdi- 
vision, and C. F. Hosford, of the 
Western Pennsylvania subdivision. 

From the evidence adduced at the 
above hearing which is uncontroverted 
the following findings are submitted: 


FINDINGS 


1. “That the Code Authority for the 
subdivision of Northern West Virginia 
was appointed by R. M. Hite, a large 
operator who acted as chairman of an 
operators’ meeting, and consists of a 
group representative of large producers 
in the industry only—most of the men 
having large financial interests in coal 
companies.” 

2. “That the Code Authority for the 
subdivision of Northern West Virginia 
has oppressed small enterprises through 
price fixing under the code: 

(a) The prices fixed for low and high 
sulphur coal are the same, forc- 
ing the high sulphur coal pro- 
ducers out of business. They 
used to compete by price differ- 
ential.” 

3. The Code Authority for the subdi- 
vision of Northern West Virginia has 
utilized its position to take all the rail- 
road business from the small enter- 
prises; and has given the railroads the 
favorable price of 20 cents off the list 
price to every other purchaser. 

4. That the Code Authority for the 
subdivision of Pittsburgh is composed of 
representatives of large producers in the 
industry only. 


5. “That the Code Authority for the 
subdivision of Pittsburgh has oppressed 
small enterprises through price fixing 
under the code:” 

(a) Changed price of coal 20 cents 
per ton effective March 1, 1934, 
and did not notify the small pro- 
ducer until March 5; in the mean- 
time the large companies sold 
100,000 to 200,000 tons of coal at 
the reduced price. 

(b) The price differential of 10 cents 
per ton fixed by the Code Author- 
ity between raw coal and washed 
coal was reduced to 5 cents per 
ton by Code Authority which is 
not in proportion to the cost of 
20-25 cents per ton for washing 
the coal. The result was to put 
the raw coal operator (which is 
the small operator as a rule) out 
of business. 

6. That the code has put a number of 
small coal operators out of business, 
thus reducing employment (600 workers 
in one company). 

7. Proceedings before the Code Ad- 
ministrator for the hearing and deter- 
mination of complaints are too slow. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That the President of the United 
States instruct the Administrator to dis- 
approve the appointment of the Code 
Authority for the subdivision of North- 
ern West Virginia and discharge them 
from office at once for the following 
reasons: 

(1) Improper selection—selection was 

not in accordance with Article 
VII, Section 2 of the Code. 

(2) Malfeasance in office. 

(a) Oppression of small enterprises 
by price fixing without regard 
to grades of coal. 

(b) Use of office to attract business 
from railroads. 

(c) Discrimination in retail price 
to railroads. 

2. That the President of the United 
States instruct the Administrator to dis- 
approve the selection of the Code Au- 
thority for the subdivision of Pittsburgh 
and discharge them from office at once 
for the following reasons: 


(1) Not truly representative of the 
industry as required by Article 
VII, Section 2 of the code (no 
small operator on Code Author- 
ity). 

(2) Misfeasance in office. 

(a) Oppression of small enterprises 
by secret price manipulation. 

(b) Arbitrary fixing of price with- 
out regard to cost. 

3. That the code be amended as fol- 

lows: 

Amend Article VI, Section 2 to include 

the following provisions: 

(c) The marketing agency or agencies 
shall take into account in its classi- 
fication the sulphur content of coal 
and establish grades thereof for 
which a fair price differential shall 
be established by the Code Au- 
thority. 
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Amend Article VI. Section 2 to include 

the following provision: 

(f) The marketing agency or agencies, 
or the Code Authority shall take 
into account in determining the 
fair market price of coal the cost of 
any processing in preparing the coal 
for market and allow a fair price 
differential therefor. 


Amend Article VI, Section 4 to read as 
follows: 

The fair market price of Bituminous 
Coal, established as aforesaid by such 
agencies and Code Authorities, shall 
be published within 15 days after the 
effective date of this code, after ap- 
proval by the Presidential Member of 
the Code Authority (acting under the 
direction of the Administrator), who 
in his approval may permit a reduc- 
tion or increase in said prices by ac- 
tion of said agencies or authorities 
within the limits which he may pre- 
scribe, and thereafter shall be pub- 
lished whenever any change is made 
therein, at least three days before the 
effective date of the change, and not 
less frequently than once each month, 
and on the first of the month. Simul- 
taneously with such publication, said 
fair market prices of Bituminous Coal 
shall be transmitted by the Code Au- 
thorities to the National Recovery Ad- 
ministrator for his further review and 
subsequent action. Should any em- 
ployer object to the change in price, 
he may file with the Presidential Mem- 
ber of the Code Authority a com- 
plaint setting forth his objection, and, 
if he requests in his complaint that 
the change in price be held in abey- 
ance it will be so pending the final de- 
termination by the Presidential Mem- 
ber of the Code Authority. 


4. That the favorable price to the 
railroads be equalized with that of other 
industries so that they will bear the 
proper proportion of the cost of pro- 
duction. 

5. That the Administrator be provided 
with the facilities necessary to determine 
the complaints within a reasonable time 
after they are made. 


CTING at the direction of the Ad- 

ministrator, Division Administrator 
K. M. Simpson extended official NRA 
recognition to the subdivisional code au- 
thority of Division 5 for the bituminous 
coal industry of the state of Utah, com- 
posed of the following: Otto Herres, J. B. 
Marks, Otto Heiner, W. C. Stark, F. A. 
Sweet, Albert Christensen, and M. O. 
Carlson. 


A $5,000,000 corporation has been 
formed in Great Britain with the 
object of erecting and operating a chain 
of distillation plants for the production 
of gasoline from coal, according to a Lon- 
don press item received from the Amer- 
ican consulate-general, London, made 
public by the Commerce Department. 
The new organization is to be known 
as the National Coke and Oil Company, 
Ltd., and its 20 plants are to be erected 
at Belvidere, Leeds, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Newcastle, Manchester and Cardiff. 
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The scheme is the culmination of over 
three years’ intensive experimental re- 
search work in the plant on the Cannock 
Chase coal field. Gasoline has been pro- 
duced from coal at this plant and mar- 
keted since last September at the rate of 
1,000 gallons a day 

It will take four months for the first 
of the new distillation plants to be 
started, according to the report. When 
the chain is in full operation the com- 
pany hopes to produce approximately 
20,000 gallons of gasoline a day from 
coal. 


ieee TOTAL production of soft coal 
during the week ended May 12 is 
estimated at 6,237,000 net tons. This 
compares with 6,310,000 tons in thé pre- 
ceding week, and 5,080,000 tons in the 
corresponding week of 1933. The total 
production of soft coal during the pres- 
ent year to May 12 amounts to 139,- 
458,000 tons. Compared with the same 
period in 1933, this shows a gain of 
approximately 30 percent. 

Anthracite production in Pennsylvania 
during the week ended May 12 is esti- 
mated at 1,088,000 net tons. This is a 
sharp decrease—273,000 tons, or 20.1 
percent—from the preceding week, but 
compares with 724,000 tons produced in 
the week ended May 13, 1933. Cumu- 
lative production of hard coal during 
the present year to May 12 is approxi- 
mately 51 percent higher than in the 
corresponding period last year. 


IFFERENCES between the striking 
D coal miners in the Alabama region 
and a large operator were settled this 
week when the DeBardeleben Coal Cor- 
poration recognized the United Mine 
Workers’ Union. It is the first time in 
the company’s existence that the union 
was recognized. 

Differences involved wage and hour 
conditions under the code. The walkout 
involved numerous clashes and resulted 
in two deaths and much violence. 

More than 1,000 miners would go back 
to work this week under terms of the 
agreement signed by union officials and 
Milton H. Fies, executive vice president 
of the coal corporation. 


operators of Division 
No. 5, comprising coal mining oper- 
ations in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, are still confer- 
ring with union officials in an effort to 
work out a compromise. 


The conferences, being held in Kansas 
City, have thus far failed to find a solu- 
tion to the claims of the unions and the 
concessions offered by mine operators. 
Differences involve wage and hour pro- 
posals under the code. Thousands of 
miners are out of work in the affected 
area. Reports are that the conferees 
hope to work out an effective compro- 
mise shortly which will allow the men 
to return to work and the mines to re- 
sume operations. 


ESPITE the difficult conditions sur- 
rounding the coal industry over 
most of 1933, the tonnage of bituminous 
produced by mechanized mining showed 
an increase of 5.6 percent over the year 
preceding, according to Bureau of Mines. 
In general, the conditions of 1933 were 
not such as to stimulate the use of ma- 
chinery. During the first half of the 
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WHY DON’T THEY HATCH? 


—Washington Post. 


year declining prices and wage rates 
tended to discourage mechanization. In 
some cases machines were deliberately 
laid by in an effort to spread employ- 
ment. In the early months, especially, 
the typical coal company had no money 
to buy new equipment and was often 
forced to defer repairs even at the cost 
of laying the machine idle. The higher 
levels of wages and prices brought 
about by the code, though favorable to 
mechanization in the long run, came too 
late in the year to have much effect on 
the purchase of new machines during 
1933. Manufacturers, however, report 
a revival of demand for repair parts in 
the closing months of the year. 


In these circumstances, an increase in 
the mechanical output is proof that me- 
chanical loading is now firmly estab- 
lished in the coal fields of the United 
States. The total tonnage mechanically 
mined increased from 35,817,000 tons 
in 1932 to 37,820,000 in 1933. Over the 
industry as a whole one ton out of eight 
is now won by mechanical loading. 


These figures refer only to mechanical 
devices designed to reduce the labor of 
hand shoveling into mine cars, although 
in a larger sense the introduction of any 
machine, such as the cutting machine or 
the haulage locomotive, is a form of 
mechanization. 


The figures are a preliminary sum- 
mary of reports courteously furnished 
by coal operators to the Bureau of Mines. 
Final returns may increase the totals 
slightly, and the Bureau will appreciate 
advice as to omissions if any are noted. 
Acknowledgment is made of the cour- 
tesy of the manufacturers of loading 
equipment and the cooperation of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Mines, the 
Illinois Department of Mines and Min- 
erals, Mr. Jonas Waffle of Indiana, and 
the state coal mine inspector of Wyo- 
ming, in furnishing information on oper- 
ations in their states. 


HE TONNAGE of bituminous coal 
produced by mechanized mining in 
1933 is summarized below. The totul of 
37,820,000 tons relates only to operations 
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underground. It does not include coal 
loaded by power shovels in strip pits, 
which amounted to approximately 19,- 
600,000 tons in 1933. Neither does it in- 
clude anthracite, 5,433,340 net tons of 
which were mined mechanically in 1932, 

Of the total tonnage handled mechan- 
ically, 47.2 percent was loaded by mobile 
loading machines, 2.6 percent by scraper 
loaders, and 50.2 percent by pit-car 


loaders and conveyors, including duck- 
bills. 


TONNAGE OF BITUMINOUS PropuUcED 
BY MECHANIZED MINING IN 1933 


Loaded by machines: 


Net tons Pere 

Mobile loading ma- ise 
17,865,000 87.1 
Scraper loaders ... 990,000 4.8 


Duckbills and other 
self-loading con- 
veyors 1,656,000 8.1 


Total loaded by 
machine . 20,511,000 100.0 


Handled by conveyors: 


Duckbills and other 
self-loading con- 


1,656,000 
Pit-car loaders... 


11,413,000 60.2 


Other hand-loaded 
conveyors ...... 5,896,000 31.1 
Total handled 


by conveyors 18,965,000 100.0 


Recapitulation, less duplications: 


Mobile loading ma- 

chines . 17,865,000 47 
Scraper loaders ... 990,000 2 
Pit-car loaders 11,413,000 30 
Other conveyors, in- 

cluding duckbills 0 


7,552,000 20.0 

Grand total, 
mech anized 

mining . 37,820,000 100.0 


Commercial stocks of bituminous coal 
declined during the first quarter of 1934 
and on April 1 the total reserves in the 
hands of industrial consumers and re- 
tail dealers stood at 28,424,000 tons. 
During the first two months of the year 
production fell considerably short of 
market requirements and 5,740,000 tons 
were withdrawn from reserves. The 
trend was abruptly reversed in March 
when the prospect of labor troubles and 
price increases resulted in heavy pur- 
chases for storage. The net reduction in 
stocks during the first quarter was 
4,416,000 tons, or 13.4 percent. 

Although present stocks are less than 
at the beginning of the previous quar- 
ter, they are still substantially higher 
than on April 1, 1933, when the total com- 
mercial reserves amounted to 23,843,000 
tons. This, however, was obviously sub- 
normal, being less than at the corre- 
sponding season of any year since 1920. 
Moreover, the increase that has occurred 
in the past year is accounted for en- 
tirely by larger reserves in the hands of 
industrial consumers. Retail stocks of 
bituminous coal are still slightly below 
the level of a year ago. 

In making comparisons of stocks on 
different dates it is necessary to take 
into consideration the highly variable 
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factor of consumption. For this reason 
the best measure of reserves is to ex- 
press them in terms of the number of 
days they would last at the current rate 
of consumption. At the rate of con- 
sumption prevailing in March, the total 
stocks on April 1 were sufficient to last 
25 days. On the corresponding date of 
last year, despite the fact that the ac- 
tual quantity on hand was 4,581,000 tons 
less than at present, the stocks were 
equivalent to 27 days requirements. 

In addition to the tonnage of bitumi- 
nous coal in the hands of industrial con- 
sumers and retail dealers, there was 
3,043,000 tons of soft coal on the com- 
mercial lake docks on April 1 and 1,- 
151,000 tons standing in cars unbilled 
at the mines or in classification yards. 
A year ago the stocks on the lake docks 
amounted to 3,628,000 tons and the un- 
billed loads stood at 1,814,000 tons. 


The outstanding feature of the coal 
market during March was the contra- 
seasonal increase in industrial stocks 
of bituminous coal. Ordinarily con- 
sumers tend to clean up their winter 
reserves before contracting for addi- 
tional tonnage. This year, however, the 
prospect of labor disturbances and an 
advance in prices induced many con- 
sumers to replenish their reserves earlier 
than usual. As a result nearly 2,000,000 
tons were added to industrial reserves 
during March. 


Most of the increase in industrial 
stocks during the month was accounted 
for by the railroads, whose reserves rose 
from 4,260,000 tons on March 1 to 
5,595,000 tons on April 1, a gain of 31.3 
percent. Relatively sharp increases were 
likewise reported by the cement mills 
and byproduct coke ovens, but the net 
increase for the other major classes of 
consumers was not significant. In fact, 
stocks at steel works fell off slightly 
during the month. The decline in stocks 
at steel plants is largely accounted for 
by the fact that most of the large steel 
companies operate their own coal mines 
and were not alarmed by the threat of 
rising prices to the same extent as other 
consumers less favorably situated. 


With the arrival of milder weather, 
industrial consumption of soft coal has 
declined. In March the total consump- 
tion was 24,618,000 tons, or an average 
of 794,000 tons per day. Compared with 
daily rate prevailing in February this 
is a decrease of 3.3 percent. Although 
sharp increases were reported in the rate 
of consumption at steel works, coke 
ovens and cement mills, these gains were 
more than offset by reduced consump- 
tion by the electric utilities, railroads, 
and general industries. 


In marked contrast to the trend of 
industrial stocks of bituminous coal, the 
heavy draft on stocks of domestic fuels 
continued during March. Compared with 
March 1 stocks of soft coal in retail 
yards on April 1 show a decrease of 10.2 
percent, retail stocks of anthracite a 
decrease of 8.0 percent, and retail stocks 
of coke a decrease of 16.3 percent. 
Stocks of hard coal in producers’ storage 
yards and on the upper lake docks were 
also reduced in March and stocks of coke 
at merchant byproduct plants on April 
1 — less than at any time since early 
in : 


HE TOTAL production of anthra- 
cite (which includes colliery fuel) 
for the week ending May 12, as esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Mines, amounted 


to 1,088,000 net tons. This is a decrease, 
as compared with production of the pre- 
ceding week, of 273,000 net tons, or 20.1 
percent. Production during the corre- 
sponding week of 1933 amounted to 
724,000 tons. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF ANTHRACITE 
(Net Tons) 


1934 
Daily 
Week Average 
April 28 1,485,000 247,500 
May 5 1,361,000 226,800 
May 12 1,088,000 181,300 
1933 
Daily 
Week Average 
April 28 675,000 112,500 
May 5 664,000 110,700 
May 12 724,000 120,700 
Cal. yr. to May 12, 1934 25,525,000 


Corresponding period, 1933.. 16,880,000 
Coal yr. to May 12, 1934 . 7,030,000 
Corresponding period, 1933.. 4,223,000 


BLIND MAN’S BUFF 


—Washingt.n Post. 


CCORDING to a preliminary state- 
ment issued by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C., the exports of anthracite in 
the month of March, 1934, amounted to 
92,363 net tons. Of this amount, Canada 
received 92,324 tons. Other anthracite 
exports ranged from 2 to 28 ions. 
Bituminous coal exports for the month 
of March, 1934, amounted to 548,769 net 
tons, of which Canada received 494,186 
tons; Cuba, 44,111; Brazil, 7,221; Neth- 
erland West Indies, 1,788; Netherland 
East Indies, 849; British Guiana, 363, 
and Mexico, 138. Other bituminous ex- 
ports ranged from 1 to 47 tons. 


Coke exports for the month of March, 
1934, amounted to 49,912 net tons, of 
which Canada received 48,492 tons; 
Cuba, 782, and France, 601. Other coke 
exports ranged from 2 to 11 tons. 
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RELIMINARY figures now available 

indicate that 87 persons were killed in 
the coal mines of the United States in 
January, 115 in February, and 93 in 
March of the present year, a total of 295 
for the first three months. For the simi- 
lar period in 1933, only 236 lives were 
lost, an increase of 25 percent, which 
indicates that with the upward trend in 
business demanding increased coal pro- 
duction there is an increase in the num- 
ber of accidents in the industry. How- 
ever, while the number of fatalities in 
our coal mines increased 25 percent in 
the first three months of 1934 as com- 
pared with the first three months of 
1933, the accident rate decreased as 
there was approximately an increase of 
34 percent in coal tonnage. 

Arkansas and Texas are the only coal 
mining state to have come through the 
first three months of 1934 without a 
fatality and Maryland, Montana, Okla- 
homa and Washington each had one. 

One major disaster, a mine fire in 
Kentucky with five deaths, occurred in 
March, indicating that in all probability 
the year 1934 will not be anything like 
as free of major disasters as 1933, which 
had but one (with seven deaths) for the 
entire year. However, six months 
elapsed between the time of occurrence 
of the only major disaster in 1933 and 
the above mentioned one in March, 1934. 


ITHIN the coal-mining industry 

of the United States there is, from 
a safety viewpoint, what may be called 
an “inner” industry of great magnitude 
and merit, although it has received es- 
sentially no public notice; this “inner” 
industry comprises those mining com- 
panies that produce their coal without 
accidents causing loss of life to employes. 

While accidents at coal mines take the 
life of a thousand or more persons each 
year, according to Scott Turner, director 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
a large part of the country’s yearly coal 
supply comes from mines in which no 
fatal accidents occur. 

This fact is revealed by statistics com- 
piled by the Demographical Division of 
the Health and Safety Branch of the 
United States Bureau of Mines. The 
figures relate to bituminous coal mines, 
and they show that, in 1932, the latest 
year for which complete figures are 
available, 4,844 mines whose combined 
output was 216,885,249 tons of coal, rep- 
resenting 70 percent of all the bitumi- 
nous coal that was mined in the country 
that year, operated without loss of the 
life of any worker. These mines em- 
ployed 269,142 men, or 66 percent of the 
total number engaged in all bituminous 
mines, and they worked 293,145,961 man- 
hours, or 61 percent of the total amount 
of work done at all bituminous mines. 

Employing more than a quarter mil- 
lion of men and working nearly 300 mil- 
lion man-hours without a fatal accident, 
this progressive portion of the bitumi- 
nous coal mining industry is a large 
contributor to industrial safety in the 
United States. The Bureau of Mines 
takes pleasure in calling attention to 
this fact and believes that these com- 
panies deserve special merit because, 
by preventing fatal accidents in their 
mines, they are setting a precedent 
which is contributing greatly to making 
coal mining a safer occupation, this 
improvement having been especially evi- 
dent during the past three or four years. 
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—The Washington Post. 


That this “inner” industry in bitumi- 
nous coal mining is growing is indicated 
by Bureau of Mines accident statistics 
for 1930, 1931, and 1932, which show 
that an increasing proportion of the 
bituminous coal industry is being oper- 
ated without fatalities. The percentage 
of the industry in each of these years 
operating without fatal accidents was 
as follows: 


Man- Produc- 
Men hours tion 
1930 55.5 51.5 49.8 
55.3 53.6 
1932 . 66.2 61.1 70.0 


These figures are most encouraging, 
and the United States Bureau of Mines 
believes that the rapid progress of the 
last few years in accident prevention in 
the bituminous coal mines of the United 
States would be greatly accelerated by 
more rapid adoption by mining com- 
panies of well-known safety measures, 
such as the use of rock dust, permissible 
explosives, permissible mining equip- 
ment, first-aid training, and safety or- 
ganization. As measures of this type 
are adopted by an increasing number of 
companies, a corresponding reduction in 
accidents and accident costs may be 
expected. 


Copper 


FTER many months of negotiations 

the Code of Fair Competition for 
the copper industry was approved April 
21. A Code Authority of 11 members 
representing the various groups involved 
in the development of the code, has been 
selected. It includes: E. T. Stannard, 
president, Kennecott Corporation; C. F. 
Kelley, president, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co.; L. S. Cates, president, 
Phelps Dodge Corporation; A. E. Peter- 
mann, vice president, Calumet & Hecla 
Consolidated Copper Co.; G. A. Ellis, 
director, United Verde Copper Co.; B. 
N. Zimmer, vice president, American 
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Metals Co.; F. H. Brownell, vice presi- 
dent, American Smelting & Refining Co.; 
Clinton H. Crane, president, St. Joseph 
Lead Co.; Pope Yeatman, consulting 
engineer; W. A. Anderson, vice presi- 
dent, John A. Roebling’s Sons Co.; and 
W. M. Goss, secretary, Scovill Mfg. Co. 
E. T. Stannard was elected chairman and 
R. R. Eckert, secretary-treasurer and 
sales clearing agent. 

The salient features of the code as 
approved and adopted follows: 


Hours OF LABOR 


1. On and after the effective date of 
this code no employe shall be permitted 
to work in excess of 40 hours per week, 
averaged over a three-month period, or 
in excess of eight hours in any 24-hour 
period except as provided. 


WAGES 


1. The minimum wage rates (except 
as hereinafter otherwise provided) for 
this industry for the various districts 
shall not be less than as follows: 


Cents 
per 
hour 
(a) Great Lakes Wage District: 
Surface Labor ........... 3212 
Underground Labor ....... 37% 
(b) Northeastern Wage District: 
Surface Labor . 
(c) Southeastern Wage District: 
Surface Labor ... 
(d) Southwestern Wage District: 
Surface Labor 30 
Underground Labor ....... 45 
(e) Northwestern Wage District: 
Surface Labor ............ 40 
Underground Labor ...... 47% 


provided, however, that minimum wage 
rates in effect in any district on March 
1, 1934, which were above the minimums 
specified herein for that district shall in 
no case be reduced; and provided fur- 
ther, that the underground rate in the 
Ray District of Arizona shall be not less 
than 38 cents per hour. 

8. If an equitable adjustment of the 
differentials in the wage rates above the 
minimums fixed in this code has not been 
made since July 1, 1933, there shall then 
be such adjustment, if necessary, made 
within 60 days from date of the approval 
of this code. Such equitable adjustment 
shall mean that the differentials in 
amount existing prior to the formula- 
tion of this code shall be maintained for 
employes other than persons enumerated 
in article III, section 3, paragraph (b), 
provided, however, that in no event shall 
hourly rates of pay be reduced. 


PRODUCTION AND SALES’ 


The existence in the United States 
of large surplus stocks of copper has 
created a condition under which the sell- 
ing price of the product of this industry 
has been unduly depressed. Further un- 
restricted overproduction can only result 
in further accumulations and an aggra- 
vation of the foregoing condition. 


Accordingly, for the purpose of con- 
serving a natural resource of national 
importance; of cooperating in the high- 
est possible degree in the National Re- 
covery program, particularly with refer- 
ence to employment; and of bringing 
about a sound and stable basis for the 
industry as a whole, the members of the 
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LED TO EXPECT TOO MUCH 


—Washington Evening Star. 


industry, the holders of stocks of copper 
and others interested, may enter into 
voluntary agreements for the attainment 
of any of the following purposes, sub- 
ject in each case to the approval of the 
Administrator and the Code Authority, 
which agreements shall only be binding 
on members parties thereto: 

1. To regulate copper production in 
the United States with due regard to 
consumptive demand, the liquidating of 
surplus stocks and the necessity of main- 
taining employment in the industry at 
the highest possible level. 

2. To withhold, in whole or in part, 
surplus stocks from the market during 
the present emergency period. 


3. To regulate, curtail, and allot the 
volume of current production in such 
manner as shall be agreed upon by the 
parties participating in such regulation, 
curtailment, or allotment. 

4. To provide a plan involving a mini- 
mum sales price with due regard to cost 
of production and in connection there- 
with a plan for the regulation and allo- 
cation of sales; and 

5. To take such other steps by nego- 
tiation and mutual agreement as may be 
deemed necessary for the accomplish- 
—_ of the purposes hereinbefore set 

orth. 


TRADE PRACTICES 


The following acts as described shall 
constitute unfair methods of competition 
by members of the industry in respect 
of copper sold and/or delivered for con- 
sumption in the United States: 

1. The sales or exchange of copper in 
refinery shapes at premiums or discounts 
other than those established and recog- 
nized in the trade, and in accordance 
with statements filed with the Code 
Authority; 


2. The sale, transfer, or exchange of 
copper in a manner planned and effec- 
tive to impair or defeat the purposes of 
this code; 

3. The alloying of copper in any man- 
ner for the purpose of evading the pro- 
visions of this code; 
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4. A failure within 30 calendar days 
after receipt at plant to price custom 
copper, by-product and secondary copper 
material. Copper-bearing material re- 
ceived at plant prior to the effective date 
of this code shall be exempt from this 
provision; 

5. The sale of copper to persons other 
than consumers of copper and dealers, 
provided, however, that there shall be no 
prohibition against exchanges of copper 
customarily heretofore made between 
producers and/or custom smelters; 

6. Sales of copper made for delivery 
further ahead than the three months fol- 
lowing the month of sale. 

This code and the provisions thereof 
shall be the standard of fair competition 
for the copper industry in the United 
States, and every violation of the stand- 
ard established in the code shall be 
deemed an unfair method of competition 
and shall subject the party guilty of 
any such violation to penalties as pro- 
vided in title I of the act.’ 


APPLICABILITY OF CODE TO VARIOUS 
OPERATIONS 


1. If any member of the industry is 
also a member of any other industry, 
provisions of this code shall apply only 
to that portion of its business which is 
a part of the copper industry. 

2. Where there is any question as to 
whether copper is the major production 
from the operations which do or which 
might produce lead, zinc, gold, silver, or 
other materials, then in any and every 
such event the question as to which code 
of fair competition shall govern such 
plant or mine operations of any such 
member of this industry shall be referred 
to a coordination committee. This co- 
ordination committee shall be composed 
of two members to be appointed by each 
of the Code Authorities for such indus- 
tries as may be involved in each par- 
ticular question. In the event such com- 
mittee is unable to reach a majority con- 
clusion, then either the committee shall 
elect an additional impartial member or 
upon their failure so to agree on such 
additional impartial member, the Admin- 
istrator then may appoint such addi- 
tional impartial member. Any member 
of the industry, the operations of which 
may raise such a question, shall file a 
statement of fact with the Code Au- 
thority for its industry, and such state- 
ment shall contain a statement of its 
preference as to the code it would prefer 
to have such operations be governed by, 
and such preference shall be granted 
unless such coordination committee shall 
find that the granting thereof would be 
unfair in view of the rights of others 
or that it would have a tendency con- 
trary to the effectuation of the policies 
of the act. Any action taken by the 
coordinating committee shall be referred 
to the Administrator and shall be sub- 
ject to his disapproval.* 

3. Within 10 days after the effective 
date of this code, any member of this 
industry may file such statement of fact 
and preference as to being governed by 
any of such other codes which may at 
that time be in effect. Thereafter upon 
any such other code becoming effective, 
such statement may then be filed; pro- 
vided, however, that until any such 
statement is filed and decision is made 
thereon by such coordination committee, 
such operation of such member of this 
industry shall be governed by the provi- 
sions of this code. 


_ The Code Authority is gradually tak- 
ing steps to coordinate the industry for 
the handling of production and the 


liquidation of stocks. W. A. Janssen, of 
the NRA, has replaced H. O. King as 
Deputy Administrator for the copper 
group. Mr. Janssen is already handling 
codes covering lead, zinc, iron, manga- 
nese, antimony, aluminum, and other 
industries whose codes have not yet 
been approved. 

The secretary of the Code Authority 
has advised the industry of the inter- 
pretation of the rules and regulations 
with reference to “Blue Eagle Copper” 
and has mailed a letter to all known 
holders of duty-free copper in this coun- 
try stating that in order to have their 
copper available as Blue Eagle copper 
they must agree to sell it as provided in 
the new article 7, section 8, of the copper 
code. Holders of copper stocks, while 
notifying the sales clearing agent of the 
Code Authority of their willingness to 
abide by the copper code, must inform 
him of the tonnage they had on hand 
April 30, 1934, and of all subsequent 
changes in this tonnage. The authority 
letter states that the NRA Adminis- 
trator has approved the authority’s reso- 
lution of May 8, giving to all holders of 
copper in this country, including fabri- 
cators, the right to participate in the 
reduction of stocks as specified in arti- 
cle 7, section 8, provided they conform 
to the code and pertinent orders thereto. 
Such copper thereby becomes Blue Eagle 
copper. Section 8 specifies that any 
sales in excess of the monthly book of 
30,000 tons covering current production 
of primary and secondary copper shall 
be allocated as follows: The first 50 per- 
cent of this stock is set aside for reduc- 
tion of stocks of copper that may have 
been accumulated since October 1, 1933, 
of which two-fifths apply to accumu- 
lated stocks of secondary copper and 
three-fifths to accumulated stocks of 
by-product and primary copper. The 
remaining 50 percent of the excess sales 
or such larger amount, if the first 50 
percent is not required as specified, is 
then allocated to reduction of copper 
stocks generally and not to sales quotas. 

The secretary has also called the at- 
tention of all known holders of copper 
stocks to the provision of the code. 

Fabricators and other consumers have 
been invited to make buying agreements, 
and it is said that large fabricators have 
already agreed to buy from 60 to 100 
percent of their requirements. 
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OPPER miners’ strike in the Ana- 

conda Company’s properties at Butte 
has spread to smeltermen in Anaconda, 
and numerous other smaller unions there 
have threatened to go out in sympathy. 
Arrival there tomorrow of a representa- 
tive of the National Labor Board may 
result in a satisfactory compromise. 
Miners there are asking for $1.20 an 
hour and a six-hour day, while the NRA 
code provided a maximum of 45 cents 
an hour for the Northwest section. 


Silver 


ROM a general standpoint, it is ob- 

vious that the silver legislation will 
probably prove of no immediate benefit 
to silver mining. A study of the bill 
discloses that although it provides for 
the ultimate purchase of 1,700,000,000 
ounces of silver, the price to be paid for 
this quantity is limited to not more than 
50 cents an ounce. The Government is 
now paying 64% cents for newly mined 
silver. The new legislation will not in- 
terfere with that schedule and, there- 
fore, the hopes of Western mining men 
for “better days” in mining is still in 
the future. There appears, however, on 
the horizon the suggestion that “nation- 
alization” may later result in a higher 
“fixed” price for newly mined silver, 
similar to what happened to gold as a 
result of devaluation. 


Salient portions of the silver bill, en- 
titled the “Silver Purchase Act of 1934,” 
as introduced, together with the 50 per- 
cent tax provision which will be included 
in the House bill (must originate in 
Lower Chamber because it is a revenue 
provision) are herewith reproduced: 


Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the United States that the 
proportion of silver to gold in the mone- 
tary stocks of the United States should 
be increased, with the ultimate objective 
of having and maintaining one-fourth of 
the monetary value of such stocks in 
silver. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed to pur- 
chase silver, at home or abroad, for 
present or future delivery with any 
direct obligations, coin or currency of 
the United States, authorized by law, or 
with any funds in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, at such rates, 
at such times, and upon such terms and 
conditions as he may deem reasonable 
and most advantageous to the public 
interest until the proportion of silver 
to gold in the monetary stocks of the 
United States shall equal one-fourth of 
the monetary value of such stocks as set 
forth in section 2: Provided, That no 
purchases of silver shall be made here- 
under (a) at a price in excess of the 
monetary value thereof or (b) whenever 
and so long as the monetary value of 
the stocks of silver is equal to or greater 
than 25 percentum of the monetary 
value of the stocks of gold and silver; 
And provided further, That no pur- 
chases of silver situated in the conti- 
nental United States on May 1, 1934, 
shall be made hereunder at a price in 
excess of 50 cents a fine ounce. 

Sec. 4. Whenever and so long as the 
market price of silver exceeds its mone- 
tary value or the monetary value of 
stocks of silver is greater than 25 per- 
cent of the monetary value of the stocks 
of gold and silver, the Secretary of the 
Treasury may, with the approval of the 
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President and subject to the provisions 
of section 5, sell any silver acquired 
under the authority of this act, at home 
or abroad, for present or future delivery, 
at such rates, at such times, and upon 
such terms and conditions as he may 
deem reasonable and most advantageous 
to the public interest. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed to issue 
silver certificates in such denominations 
as he may from time to time prescribe 
in a face amount not less than the cost 
of all silver purchased under the au- 
thority of section 3. There shall be 
maintained in the Treasury as security 
for all silver certificates heretofore or 
hereafter issued and at the time out- 
standing an amount of silver in bullion 
and standard silver dollars of a mone- 
tary value equal to the face amount of 
such silver certificates. All silver cer- 
tificates heretofore or hereafter issued 
shall be legal tender for all debts, public 
and private, public charges, taxes, duties, 
and dues, and shall be redeemable on 
demand at the Treasury of the United 
States in standard silver dollars; and 
the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized to coin standard silver dollars for 
such redemption. 


Sec. 6. Whenever in his judgment 
such action is necessary to effectuate the 
policy of this act, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized, with the ap- 
proval of the President, to investigate, 
regulate, or prohibit, by means of 
licenses or otherwise, the acquisition, 
importation, exportation, or transporta- 
tion of silver and of contracts and 
other arrangements made with respect 
thereto; and to require the filing of 
reports deemed by him reasonably neces- 
sary in connection therewith. Whoever 
wilfully violates the provisions of any 
license, order, rule, or regulation issued 
pursuant to the authorization contained 
in this section, shall, upon conviction, be 
fined not more than $10,000, or, if a 
natural person, may be imprisoned for 
not more than 10 years, or both; and 
any officer, director, or agent of any 
corporation who knowingly participates 
in such violation may be punished by a 
like fine, imprisonment, or both. 

Sec. 7. Whenever in the judgment of 
the President such action is necessary 
to regulate the value of the money of 
the United States, he may by Executive 
order require the delivery to the United 
States mints of any or all silver by 
whomever owned or possessed. The sil- 
ver so delivered shall be coined into 
standard silver dollars or otherwise 
added to the monetary stocks of the 
United States as the President may de- 
termine; and there shall be returned 
therefor in standard silver dollars, or 
any other coin or currency of the United 
States, the monetary value of the silver 
so delivered less such deductions for 
seigniorage, brassage, coinage and other 
mint charges as the Secretary of the 
Treasury with the approval of the Presi- 
dent shall have determined: Provided, 
That, in no case, shall the value of the 
amount returned therefor be less than 
the fair value at the time of such order 
of the silver required to be delivered as 
such value is determined by the market 
price over a reasonable period terminat- 
ing at the time of such order... . Any 
silver withheld in violation of any Execu- 
tive order issued under this section or 
of any regulations issued pursuant 
thereto shall be forfeited to the United 
States, and may be seized and condemned 
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by like proceedings as those provided by 
law for the forfeiture, seizure and con- 
demnation of property imported into the 
United States contrary to law; and in 
addition any person failing to comply 
with the provisions of any such Execu- 
tive order or regulation shall be subject 
to a penalty equal to twice the monetary 
value of the silver in respect of which 
such failure occurred. 


Sec. 8. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized to issue, with the 
approval of the President, such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may deem necessary or proper 
to carry out the purposes of this act, or 
of any order issued hereunder. 

Schedule A of Title VIII of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1926, as amended (relating to 
stamp taxes), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new subdivision to read 
as follows: 


“40. Silver, etc., sales and transfers: 
On all transfers of any interest in silver 
bullion, if the price for which such in- 
terest is or is to be transferred exceeds 
the total of the cost thereof and allowed 
expenses, 50 percent of the amount of 
the amount of such excess. On every 
such transfer there shall be made and 
delivered by the transferor to the trans- 
feree a memorandum to which there shall 
be affixed lawful stamps in value equal 
to the tax thereon. Every such memo- 
randum shall show the date thereof, the 
names and addresses of the transferor 
and transferee, the interest in silver 
bullion to which it refers, the price for 
which such interest is or is to be trans- 
ferred, and the cost thereof and the 
allowed expenses. Any person liable for 
payment of tax under this subdivision 
(or anyone who acts in the matter as 
agent or broker for any such person) 
who is a party to any such transfer, or 
who in pursuance of any such transfer 
delivers any silver bullion or interest 
therein, without a memorandum stating 
truly and completely the information 
herein required, or who delivers any such 
memorandum without having the proper 
stamps affixed thereto, with intent to 
evade the foregoing provisions, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall pay a fine 
of not exceeding $1,000 or be imprisoned 
not more than 6 months, or both.... 
The provisions of this subdivision shall 
extend to all transfers in the United 
States of any interest in silver bullion, 
and to all such transfers outside the 
United States if either party thereto is 
a resident of the United States or is a 
citizen of the United States who has 
been a resident thereof within 3 months 
before the date of the transfer or if 
such silver bullion or interest therein is 
situated in the United States; and shall 
extend to transfers to the United States 
Government (the tax in such cases to be 
payable by the transferor), but shall not 
extend to transfers of silver bullion by 
deposit or delivery at a United States 
mint under proclamation by the Presi- 
dent or in compliance with any Executive 
order issued pursuant to section 7 of the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934. The tax 
under this subdivision on transfers 
enumerated in subdivision 4 shall be in 
addition to the tax under such subdivi- 
sion. This subdivision shall apply (1) 
with respect to all transfers of any in- 
terest in silver bullion after the enact- 
ment of the Silver Purchase Act of 1934, 
and (2) with respect to all transfers of 
any interest in silver bullion on or after 
May 15, 1934, and prior to the enact- 
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ment of the Silver Purchase Act of 1934, 
except that in such cases it shall be paid 
by the transferor in such manner and 
at such time as the Commissioner may 
prescribe.” 


Iron and Steel 


XPORTS of iron and steel products 

from the United Kingdom regis- 
tered a sharp upward turn in March, 
according to a report received in the 
Commerce Department’s Iron and Steel 
Division. Total foreign shipments dur- 
ing the month amounted to 171,469 tons, 
an increase of 29,477 tons over the pre- 
ceding month and 16,469 gross tons over 
March, 1933. 


British import trade in March in iron 
and steel products declined to 121,555 
gross tons, a loss of 1,716 tons as com- 
pared with February but an increase of 
24,692 tons over March, 1933. 


Imports of iron and steel products 
into the United Kingdom during the 
first quarter of 1934 totaled 364,646 
gross tons compared with receipts dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1933 of 
181,864 tons. Exports of such products 
during the first three months of 1934 
amounted to 477,156 gross tons, against 
439,252 tons in the 1933 period. 


The brisk demand which has _ been 
noted in the German market for iron 
and steel scrap for several months con- 
tinues unaltered, according to a report 
from Vice Consul J. H. Wright, Cologne, 
made public by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

Prices remain strong due to extensive 
demand from the iron and steel manu- 
facturing industry, which is enjoying 
good occupation. Further price 
creases are not unlikely, it is pointed 
out, and if such increases are carried 
through it will probably become profit- 
able to use more pig iron as a substitute 
for scrap. 

Imports of iron and steel scrap into 
Germany during the first quarter of 
1934 totaled 103,924 metric tons, valued 
at 3,467,000 reichsmarks, compared with 
139,924 metric tons, valued at 3,877,000 
reichsmarks, during the corresponding 
period of 1933. The principal supplying 
countries during 1934 have been Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg, Great Britain, and 
the Netherlands. 

Future purchases of foreign scrap, the 
report states, may meet with difficulties 
because of limited foreign exchange 
permits. 


Zinc 


HE EUROPEAN and world zinc 

situation was outlined in a splendid 
paper by O. W. Raskill, of London, be- 
fore the annual meeting of the American 
Zinc Institute. In part, he said: 

“World production during 1933, which 
totaled 985,000 long tons, showed an in- 
crease of 26 percent over that in 1932. 
This increase was divided equally be- 
tween the United States and the rest of 
the world. 

“The chief influence bearing on pro- 
duction outside the United States has, of 
course, been the activities of the Inter- 
national Cartel. After the breakdown in 
January, 1933, caused mainly by the pro- 
posals for excess production under fines, 
it was quickly reformed under the 
influence of the sharp fall in price which 
followed. Since then a more even course 
has been pursued punctuated at inter- 
vals, however, by frequent rumors as to 
dissension among its members. 
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“Stimulated by the steady increase in 
price which on July 11 attained a peak 
of £18 10s. Od. per ton, excess production 
under fines took place, and in both May 
and June assumed the formidable total 
of 9,000 tons. Despite this, however, 
stocks held by the cartel continued to 
decrease, and on August 1, 1933, were 
23,000 tons lower than at the beginning 
of the year. The favorable statistical 
position and the improvement in world 
trade enabled quotas to be raised from 
45 to 50 percent of the Ostend basis from 
that date, while at the same time fines 
on overproduction were reduced. Stocks 
continued to decrease during August but 
subsequently every month, with the ex- 
ception of November, showed a steady 
increase until February of this year. 
The position has, however, improved 
since then, and on March 1 stocks held 
by the cartel amounted to 129,000 long 
tons compared with 124,000 on August 1 
and 147,000 on January 1, 1933. During 
March there was a further drop of 10,- 
000 tons in stocks. 


“The increase in production outside 
the United States during 1933 was 
mainly due to England, Belgium, and 
Rhodesia, the first two countries showing 
increases of 23 and 38 percent, respec- 
tively. The Rhodesian production was 
17,800 long tons against nil in 1932, 
owing to the reopening of the Broken 
Hill plant, which had been closed at the 
beginning of 1931. 

“In England the chief event of im- 
portance has been the purchase by the 
Imperial Smelting Corporation of the 
Sulphide Corporation’s Seaton Carew 
works, which had a capacity of about 
10,000 tons per annum. The Imperial 
Smelting Corporation, who also recently 
acquired the Delaville Spelter Co., are 
now the only zinc smelters left in opera- 
tion in the country, and in view of their 
close connections with Empire—in par- 
ticular Australian—mining and smelting 
interests, are in a very strong position. 
A further development of importance 
with regard to this concern has been the 
purchase through its recently formed 
subsidiary Improved Metallurgy, Ltd., 
of licenses for the patents dealing with 
vertical retorts from the New Jersey 
Zine Co. It is claimed that this plant 
will produce 99.99 percent zinc and that 
the vertical retorts are more economical 
than the horizontal as regards running 
costs. A plant is being installed and it 
is understood that both retorts and re- 
fluxers will be running at full capacity 
within 12 months. 

“As far as the large increase in the 
Belgian production is concerned, the 
Vieille Montagne company recently 
stated in their annual report that it was 
profitable during 1933 to produce beyond 
their quota under payment of fines. This 
is an illustration of the fact, which has 
become increasingly apparent, that the 
fines imposed by the cartel are not suffi- 
ciently high to prevent the larger pro- 
ducers increasing their output on any 
rise in price. It follows from this that 
an improvement in demand tends to be 
met by excess production under fines 
rather than by an increase in the general 
quota resulting from an improved stock 
position, at any rate until such improve- 
ment has been sustained for some time. 
This is the complaint of some of the 
smaller producers. On the side of the 
larger producers, however, it must be 
added that their sacrifice through cur- 
tailment is relatively larger owing to 
their higher overheads, and that owing 


to the compensation received by the 
smaller producers from the pool, the 
system is not unfair. 


“In other countries the most impor- 
tant development has been the decision 
of the German Government to finance 
the erection of the new electrolytic plant 
at Magdeburg. This will work on ores 
taken principally from the Bleischarley 
mine in Silesia, which were previously 
smelted in Poland, and will have a ca- 
pacity of 40,000 tons per annum, which 
will make Germany independent of for- 
eign supplies of electrolytic zinc, al- 
though there will probably continue to 
be some importation of spelter. It is 
understood that ownership is likely to be 
vested in the hands of the Government 
public works holding company—Deutsche 
Gesellschaft fiir Offentlich Arbeiten— 
from whom the German Giesche com- 
pany will rent the plant. Whether the 
new plant will ever be a low-cost pro- 
ducer is doubtful, and some measure of 
assistance may have to be undertaken 
by the German Government either in the 
form of an import duty or direct sub- 
sidy. The German producers themselves 
naturally favor protection, although this 
is a controversy which has been carried 
on with consumers for some time before 
the present government came into power, 
but it is in any case unlikely that the 
German Government will impose a direct 
import duty since, for one thing, the 
Belgo-German trade pact, which can 
only be cancelled on six months’ notice, 
would not allow this step to be taken. 
The government, however, is vigorously 
pursuing a policy directed at making the 
country as self-sufficient as possible in 
base metals, and some form of assist- 
ance, whether as a direct subsidy or as 
an eventual compensatory import duty, 
will most probably be given. 

“Two points of international impor- 
tance are raised by the erection of the 
Magdeburg plant. The first is the effect 
on Polish and Belgian producers, who 
have up till now supplied the major pro- 
portion of German imports and the 
probable resultant intensification of 
competition in other markets; and the 
second is the necessary adjustment of 
quotas which will have to be made by 
the cartel. The second is of greater mo- 
ment, as, if world consumption does not 
substantially improve, the sacrifice that 
other producers may be called upon to 
make or the alternative of Germany’s 
withdrawal from the cartel, might con- 
ceivably cause its eventual break up. It 
has, however, survived greater difficul- 
ties than this one, and there is no reason 
to suppose that as long as there is a 
strong case for international control of 
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production, such control will not be con- 
tinued. Unlike the case of tin, however, 
which looks like becoming wedded to a 
fair-weather restriction policy, the zinc 
industry has been united rather against 
the common evil of depression than 
through preference for low output and 
high prices. 

“The situation in France remains 
somewhat obscure, on account of the 
possibility that the government may still 
decide to protect the home market for 
the benefit of domestic and colonial 
mines whose position has become ex- 
tremely precarious, and of whom only 
four are now operating. Discussions 
have been dragging on for a couple of 
years at least, and it begins to look as 
if the opposition of the French con- 
sumers and of the Vieille Montagne con- 
cern, who are largely responsible for the 
24-30,000 metric tons imported from 
Belgium, may lead to the idea of pro- 
tection being shelved, although opposi- 
tion against the dependence of France 
on imports of base metals and ores has 
been increasing during recent months. 


“In Mexico the mines of the San Fran- 
cisco Mines of Mexico, Ltd., are being 
reopened and an extension of the mill 
capacity from 400,000 to 580,000 long 
tons of ore per annum is being under- 
taken. The company’s plans were held 
up for some time by the British Treas- 
ury ban on new capital issues, but the 
co-operation of the Union Corporation 
and the American Metal Co., who are 
the two chief shareholders, finally over- 
came this difficulty, and it is expected 
that it will be possible to operate the 
mine profitably even if the price of zinc 
were lower than it was when the mine 
was closed in December, 1931. It has 
been rumored that the Mexican corpora- 
tion intends to erect a smelter in Mexico. 


“During 1929 the entire Soviet indus- 
try produced only 4,000 tons of spelter, 
but in 1930 and 1931 the Konstantinovo 
and Belovo works were opened, both of 
which were designed for an annual ca- 
pacity of 25,000 long tons. Neither of 
these plants are, however, working at 
full capacity and the total Russian out- 
put during 1933 did not exceed 18,000 
tons. Costs are reported to be high due 
to defective lay-out of the works and 
lack of skilled labor. Recently tie 
Northern Non-Ferrous Metal Trust, to 
which the Belovo works were attached, 
has been dissolved, and the zine industry 
has been placed under the direct control 
of the Chief Administration of the Non- 
Ferrous Metal Industry with the object 
of speeding up production. 

“In Australia the Electrolytic Zinc 
Co. of Australasia maintained their 
production at 53,000 tons during the 
year ending June 30, 1933, the same 
level as in the previous year, but with 
the rise in prices the net profit of 
£223,000 showed an increase of over 160 
percent compared with the previous year. 
Zine accounts probably for about 80-85 
percent of the total turnover of the com- 
pany. It was reported in November that 
Mount Isa Mines, Ltd., in Queensland, 
intend to erect a large concentrator for 
their zinc residues, which have, up to 
date, been thrown on the dump. This 
report is, however, so far unconfirmed. 


“In Canada, the Consolidated Mining 
& Smelting Co. are recovering zinc at 
Trail from fume produced from the lead 
blast-furnace slags. The oxide recov- 
ered is dissolved and electrolysed, and 
constitutes an important addition to the 
capacity of the plant. 
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“The Bast Metals Mining Corporation 
at Field, B. C., resumed operations in 
August as a result of the rise in metal 
prices. The mill is at present running 
at half capacity, producing about 250 
tons of zine concentrates per week. The 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting Co.’s 
smelter has been on full output and the 
capacity, which was formerly 20,000 long 
tons per year, has been extended by 
about 10 percent. 

“Trepca Mines, Ltd., is an example of 
a lead-zinc mine which can earn satis- 
factory profits even with metal prices 
at a low level. Additions have been 
made to the milling plant, and during 
the last financial year the amount of ore 
treated rose by 33 percent to 535,000 
long tons, while at the same time work- 
ing costs were reduced by 17 percent to 
14s. 4d. per ton of ore treated. The 
whole output is stated to have been dis- 
posed of until the end of 1937. 

“The success of this company has led 
to the development of further properties 
in Yugoslavia, namely the Zletovo, Kap- 
aonik and Novo Brdo mines, in each of 
which the Central Mining & Investment 
Corporation has a considerable interest. 
Work is also reported on properties con- 
trolled by French and American capital. 

“The world consumption of 995,000 
long tons in 1933 was approximately 25 
percent higher than in 1932, although 
the increase in the United States was 
60 percent against only 13 percent in the 
rest of the world. In Europe, the coun- 
tries which showed the largest increase 
were Belgium and Italy, with 51 and 37 
percent, respectively, while consumption 
in the United Kingdom, France and 
Germany, which together represent 
about 60 percent of the European total, 
was disappointing, the increase being 
only 8, 3 and 0.5 percent, respectively.” 


RODUCTION of zinc concentrates in 

the Tri-State field for week ended 
May 26 was 8,416 tons compared with 
7,720 the preceding week. This exceeds 
production for any seven-day period in 
about three years. During the boom 
period, production never ran much over 
10,000 tons weekly. Fifty-seven mills 
are running, another record in the Tri- 
State field. Shipments were 6,556 tons 
compared with 7,247 the preceding week. 
Purchases advanced from 3,700 tons to 
8,080. 


Price dropped $1 a ton and stood at 
$27 a ton for flotation and $28 for coarse 
concentrates. While in the previous 
week mine operators put 4,000 tons in 
storage bins, now on a price of $1 a ton 
less, they sold within about 300 tons of 
the entire output. 

Lead output is also increasing in the 
field with production now averaging 
around 800 tons a week. While CWA 
work was open most of the lead 
“gougers” abandoned their small mines, 
but now that about all Federal work in 
the Tri-State district has ceased miners 
are back in the ground.—American Metal 
Market. 


Lead 


HE CODE for the lead industry has 

been approved. This code establishes 
a 40-hour work week of five 8-hour days. 
Minimum wages are fixed as follows: 
For unskilled labor in the mining divi- 
sion, 40 cents an hour above ground and 
47% cents an hour underground; for 
employes engaged in processing, 35 cents 
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an hour in the lead smelting and refin- 
ing division, 40 cents an hour in the 
lead pigments division, and 35 cents an 
hour in the metallic lead products and 
metallic lead foil products division. In 
the smelting and refining division a 5- 
cent differential is given the South, mak- 
ing the southern rate 30 cents an hour. 
The industry now has about 14,000 
employes, or approximately one-half the 
1929 number. Production of refined pri- 
mary lead declined from 637,000 metric 
tons in 1929 to 251,000 tons in 1932, or 
from 36 percent of the world production 
to 22 percent. Large stocks of lead have 
been accumulated during the depression 
and now amount to more than a year’s 
supply at the present rate of consump- 
tion. Mining operations have been re- 
stricted to about 46 percent of the 1929 
level. The code is effective June 4. 
Tin 
ECRETARY OF STATE HULL has 
announced support of a proposed 
House investigation into the possibility 
of accepting tin in payment for war 
debts. His letter approving the investi- 
gation was read at a House Rules Com- 
mittee hearing on a resolution offered 
by Representative Millard Caldwell, of 
Florida. Mr. Caldwell said the United 
States is dependent mainly on foreign 
imports of tin, a metal which he said 
was indispensable for war munition pur- 
poses. He estimated $85,000,000 worth 
of tin should be imported annually and 
80 percent could come from Great Britain 
or its colonies. 


The resolution (H. Res. 357) follows: 


RESOLUTION 


“Resolved, That the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to appoint a special 
committee to be composed of seven Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives for 
the purpose of conducting an investiga- 
tion of (1) the extent to which the 
United States is dependent upon foreign 
nations for its supply of tin; (2) the 
ownership and control of the tin re- 
sources of the world; (3) the possibility 
of manufacturing the munitions, motors, 
and other items essential to the national 
defense and economic welfare of the 
country without tin, or by the use of 
any known substitute; (4) the extent to 
which the nation or nations owning or 
controlling the tin resources of the world 
are indebted to the United States for 
sums due and unpaid; and (5) whether 
acquisition by the United States of for- 
eign tin resources, in fair and mutually 
agreeable exchange for the debts owing 
the United States by the nations owning 
or controlling such resources, or other- 
wise, would improve the present costly 
and dangerously dependent position of 
the United States with respect to this 
matter; and be it further 

“Resolved, That said special commit- 
tee, or any committee thereof, is hereby 
authorized to sit and act during the 
present Congress at such times and 
places within the United States, whether 
or not the House is sitting, has recessed, 
or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, 
to require the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, by subpena or 
otherwise, and to take such testimony as 
it deems necessary. Subpenas shall be 
issued under the signature of the chair- 
man and shall be served by any person 
designated by him. The chairman of 
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the committee or any member thereof 
may administer oaths to witnesses, 
Every person who, having been sum- 
moned as a witness by authority of said 
committee or any subcommittee thereof, 
willfully makes default, or who, having 
appeared, refuses to answer any ques- 
tion pertinent to the investigation here- 
tofore authorized, shall be held to the 
penalties provided by section 102 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States,” 

The International Tin Committee on 
May 2 decided upon a 10 percent in- 
crease in the tin export quotas for the 
six-month period of April to September, 
1934, inclusive, raising that quota to not 
less than 50 percent of standard ton- 
nages in the case of Bolivia, Malay 
States, Netherland East Indies, and Ni- 
geria, according to a cablegram received 
in the Department of Commerce from 
Commercial Attaché Lynn W. Meekins, 
London. The export quota for Siam 
continues unchanged. 


The recommendations of this commit- 
tee are usually approved by the govern- 
ments concerned. 


OLLOWING out an extensive and 

continuous research program in the 
world’s principal tin using countries, the 
International Tin Research and Develop- 
ment Council has announced definite 
plans for carrying on this work in the 
United States. 

On the recommendation of D. J. Mac- 
naughtan, director of research for the 
International Council, the Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, has 
been appointed to conduct research 
projects on tin in this country. Work 
is reported to be well under way, follow- 
ing such lines of investigation as will be 
of the greatest value to American manu- 
facturers who employ tin for various 
purposes. 


As Mr. Macnaughtan pointed out in 
an address to the American Tin Trade 
Association not long ago, an analysis of 
the major applications of tin in industry, 
reveals the fact that its chief use is in 
conjunction with copper, lead, and steel, 
and in the production of these metals the 
United States leads the world. A wide 
application in the use of tin is also 
found, in this country, in the form of 
chemical compounds affecting many in- 
dustries. Technical problems, covering 
a number of new uses, will also be 
studied. 


The Battelle research organization 
with its large technically-trained staff 
and modern completely equipped labora- 
tories will cooperate closely with the 
New York office of the council, the Bu- 
reau of Information at London, and the 
Statistical Branch at The Hague. 


Members of the International Council 
include the four leading tin-producing 
countries—Malaya, Bolivia, Netherlands 
East Indies, and Nigeria. Tin, one of 
the world’s oldest metals, was used by 
the Phoenicians and relics of early civ- 
ilization include implements made of tin 
and copper, showing a knowledge of 
alloys ages old. It is also known that 
after the Roman conquest of Britain 
quantities of tin were transported to 
Italy. 

Although tin is centuries old and a 
metal of far-reaching, highly-developed 
uses, its growing importance in this 
scientific age has led to a broad inter- 
national research program in which 
much new information has already been 
uncovered. 
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PERSONALS 


H. W. SEAMAN, of Clinton, Iowa, was a Washington 
visitor May 23. He is a former president of The American 
Mining Congress, and was for many years closely identified 
with the mining industry. 


E. J. NEWBAKER, vice president, Berwind White Coal Min- 
ing Company, Windber, Pa., has been elected chairman of 
the board of governors, the Coal Division, The American 
Mining Congress. 


EUGENE MCAULIFFE, president, The Union Pacific Coa! Co., 
Omaha, Nebr., at the recent meeting of the national board, 
was elected director of The American Mining Congress. 


AMONG the directors of The American Mining Congress 
who attended the annual meeting of its Coal Division at Cin- 
cinnati, were Howard I. Young, president, American Zinc, 
Lead & Smelting Company; D. D. Moffatt, vice president, 
Utah Copper Company; J. B. Putnam, Pickands Mather 
Company; Paul Weir, vice president, Bell & Zoller Coal 
Mining Company; S. L. Mather, vice president, Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Company; W. J. Jenkins, president, Consolidated 
Coal Company of St. Louis, and Erle V. Daveler, treasurer, 
Utah Copper Company. 


C. M. LINGLE, vice president, Buckeye Coal Company, 
Nemacolin, Pa., has been confined to his home on account of 
illness. Mr Lingle was chairman of the program committee 
responsible for the development of the program for the recent 
May meeting of the Coal Division, The American Mining 
Congress. 


J. F. CALLBREATH, secretary, The American Mining Con- 
gress, attended the meeting of the Gold Producers Associa- 
tion, at Denver, Colo., May 15. 


J. W. ALLEN, Inspiration Copper Company, was a Wash- 
ington visitor on May 15. 


CHARLES E. SEGERSTROM, president, Nevada-Massachusetts 
Company, Sonora, Calif., attended the meeting of Gold Pro- 
ducers held at Denver, and will spend some little time in the 
east before returning to California. 


W. Mont Ferry, Silver King Coalition Mines Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, has accepted the appointment as chair- 
man of the program committee in the development of the pro- 
gram for the annual meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Mining Congress to be held at San Francisco, 
Calif., the week of September 24. 


W. S. Boyp, vice president, Nevada Consolidated Copper 
Corpn., has been appointed chairman of the Western 
Division, The American Mining Congress, by Howard I. 
Young, president, that organization. 


G. D. Cowan, president, and Paul Weir, vice president, 
The Bell & Zoller Coal Mining Company, have been inspect- 
ing cleaning plants in the Pittsburgh District. 


Cope AUTHORITY of the Copper Code include such impor- 
tant producers as L. S. Cates, president, Phelps Dodge Com- 
pany; C. F. Kelley, president, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company; E. T. Stannard, president, Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration; Clinton H. Crane, president, St. Joseph Lead Com- 
pany; F. H. Brownell, chairman, American Smelting & Re- 
fining Company; B. N. Zimmer, vice president, American 
Metals Co; A. E. Petermann, counsel, Calumet & Hecla Min- 
ing Co.; and Geo. H. Ellis, director, United Verde Copper 
Company. 


HENRY O’BLENNESS, Berwind White Coal Mining Com- 


pany, has transferred his headquarters from Washington to 
New York. 


JUNE, 


GEORGE R. DELAMATER, assistant vice president, The W. S. 
Tyler Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has been elected to the 
chairmanship of the Manufacturers Section, the Coal Divi- 
sion, The American Mining Congress. 


JOHN T. RYAN, vice president, Mines Safety Appliances 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., retiring chairman of the Manu- 
facturers Section, American Mining Congress, is able to be 
about again after an indisposition of several weeks duration. 


THE INCOMING OFFICERS of the Manufacturers Section, 
Coal Division, The American Mining Congress, elected at 
their recent meeting at Cincinnati are: Charles E. Officer, 
Sullivan Machinery Company, Chicago; Bruce G. Shotton, 
Hendricks Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, and Wil- 
liam E. Goodman, Goodman Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago. 


JOHN D. BATTLE, formerly traffic manager, The National 
Coal Association, has been appointed as executive director 
of that organization, to fill the vacancy created through the 
resignation of Carroll B. Huntress, who has become presi- 
dent, Appalachian Coals, Inc. 


BARTON R. GEBHART has been appointed assistant to the 
president, Appalachian Coals, Inc. He formerly did distin- 
guished work for the Illinois Coal Bureau, and the Portland 
National Cement Company. 


AT A RECENT MEETING of the Westinghouse Electric In- 
ternational Company, George H. Bucher was elected presi- 
dent of the company. 


R. S. MERRIAM, mining engineer, Wallace, Idaho, has been 
appointed as managing director for the Metropolitan Mines 
Corporation. 


GLENN H. Eppy, advertising manager, Ohio Brass Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio, has been appointed chairman of a 
special committee for the Manufacturers Group, The Amer- 
ican Mining Congress, to develop industry-wide interest in 
the plans of this group looking to greater efficiency in coal 
production methods. 


Guy C. RIDDELL has returned to this country after spend- 
ing several months in Europe. 


A. G. MACKENZIE and Mrs. Mackenzie, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, have been in Washington and the east for several 
weeks, where Mr. Mackenzie has represented his state in 
the legislative proposals in behalf of silver. 


JAMES A. LONG, until recently general manager of the 
Woodward Iron Company, has just been appointed southern 
factory representative of the Macwhyte Company, Kenosha, 
Wis. Mr. Long will have his headquarters at 1416 South 
17th Street, Birmingham, Ala. He succeeds James A. Boope 
who recently succumbed to a long illness. 


RALPH C. BRICKER, secretary of the Great Falls Chamber 
of Commerce, in Montana, was recently appointed a member 
of the Silver Committee, created at the conference of west- 
ern Governors at Boise, Idaho. GEORGE MALONE, of Carson 
City, Nev., is chairman of the committee. 


J. D. FRANCIS has been elected president, Island Creek Coal 
Company, to succeed T. B. Davis, who becomes chairman of 
the board. A. R. Beisel has been promoted to the vice presi- 
dency, and M. Donovan has been elected secretary and treas- 
urer. 
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The study of gases in coal mines has 
led to the observation of coal dust, and 
as early as 1803, it was mentioned in 
connection with an explosion in Eng- 
land. However, nothing seems to have 
developed until another explosion, in 
September, 1844, at Haswell Colliery, 
England. In making a report to the 
government, it was stated “that it is not 
to be supposed that firedamp was the 
only fuel,” and then follows a discussion 
of the effect of coal dust. Little was 
done until 1870, when it was again under 
discussion and a committee from an en- 
gineering society was appointed to as- 
certain the influence of coal dust in 
colliery explosions. The study of the 
committee seems to have resulted in the 
appointing of a royal commission in 1891 
to “inquire into the effect of coal dust 
in originating or extending explosions 
in coal mines.” Their report was pub- 
lished in 1894, which, in effect, was 
that “coal dust, even without the pres- 
ence of firedamp, may cause an explo- 
sion by means of a blown-out shot or 
other violent inflammation.” 


Another royal commission was ap- 
pointed in 1906 and elaborate tests were 
made on coal dust at Altops, England, 
and a report was made in 1910 by Sir 
W. E. Garforth and others. 


This report gave results of using inert 
material, such as stone dust, in allay- 
ing coal dust and destroying its effect 
in an explosion of firedamp. 


While these tests were being con- 
ducted in England, there were a num- 
ber of disastrous explosions in coal 
mines in the United States, especially 
in 1907, when almost 1,000 miners lost 
their lives. 


The result was that the Bureau of 
Mines was made active, and an experi- 
mental mine at Brucetown, Pa., was 
opened. 


Tests were made on coal dust, similar 
to those being made in England, with 
results that have greatly contributed 
to the safety of dusty mines. 


Hundreds of tests have been made 
and now it is known how much rock dust 
is necessary for different kinds of coal, 
to reduce the dust below the danger 
point. 

The Bureau of Mines has contributed 
largely to safety through its safety di- 
vision, by the teaching and training 
workers in first aid and rescue work. 

The above brief review indicates that 
the great accomplisments in safety in 
coal mines have been brought about 
through scientific investigations and fol- 
lowed by practical application. The min- 
ing industry needs to continue investi- 
gations, as there is much to be accom- 
plished, in order to improve the safety 
record in coal mining. 

The fact that generally the largest 
percentage of accidents in coal mines is 
due to falls of roof it would seem in- 
tensive study of roof conditions would 
bring results. Haulage also carries a 
high rate of accidents, which, no doubt, 
could be reduced by a careful survey of 
conditions incident to haulage. 

The formation of safety committees 
for the purpose of discussing accidents, 
the teaching of first aid and rescue 
work, have certainly been the means 
of making everyone connected with coal 
mining more safety minded, which is 
conducive to good results. The mining 
industry needs such Governmental in- 
stitutions as the Bureau of Mines, to 
lead in safety measures and conduct re- 
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search work for the betterment of the 
industry. 


The coal mining industry needs such 
organizations of mining men as the 
American Mining Congress to stimulate 
interest in safety and improved mining 
methods. 


| Coal Production 


In Ohio, 1933 


(Continued from page 18) 


divided among the truckers and drivers. 
According to the best information avail- 
able to the writer, the wages of the 
miners and truckers, under this system, 
was frequently one dollar per day or 
even less. Of course, many became bank- 
rupt, but others, who knew no more 
about computing costs, stepped into their 
shoes and the ruinous cycle went merrily 
on. Sad experiences began to improve 
these conditions about a year ago. The 
bituminous coal code has been a powerful 
influence toward stabilizing this industry 
and decreasing ruinous sales practices. 
Truck-mine men, according to Mr. Leck- 
rone, are reporting more profitable busi- 
ness during the past winter. 


The problem of the truck-mine and its 
bad effects on the domestic coal market 
is, however, not yet solved. The prepara- 
tion and quality of the coal sold by truck- 
mines needs to be improved and stand- 
ardized. Most of the Ohio truck-mines 
are drift mines. Frequently the cover 
is shallow and weathered or croppy coal 
extends a considerable distance from the 
outcrop. All too frequently, such croppy 
coal has been marketed. Only a few of 
the truck-mines have proper screening 
and cleaning facilities. Most of them 
have gravity screens and some depend 
entirely on forking for preparation. The 
average householder is no judge of coal; 
if he gets croppy coal, poorly screened 
or dirty coal, he does not realize that 
the trouble is with the mine and not the 
coal seam. The writer knows of in- 
stances where householders bought truck 
coal because it was cheap and then pro- 
ceeded to “damn” all coal from the dis- 
trict from which it came. Conditions 
are reported to be improving, but such 
practices should be stamped out at once. 
Their continuation will prejudice domes- 
tic consumers against all Ohio mined coal 
and will prove a serious handicap to 
those producers, both railroad and truck- 
mines, who sell a well prepared, quality 
coal. Truck-mine operators’ associations 
should be able to do much to correct the 
undesirable features of truck coal mar- 
keting. City ordinances requiring cer- 
tified weights, certification of preparation 
and control over retailing may become 
necessary. 


The question of production and truck- 
ing costs is difficult to answer. Ad- 
mittedly, many of the truck-mine oper- 
ators do not know how to figure costs. 
Undoubtedly, much of their coal has been 
and is being sold at less than the cost 
of production and delivery. Some of the 
better class operators report their costs 
at from less than $1 per ton to $1.40 per 
ton, under the wage scale in effect prior 
to April 1, 1934. 

Trucking costs vary widely, and ac- 
curate figures are difficult to obtain. 
Some claim that with steady operation, 
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using 10-trucks 16 hours per day and 
changing drivers they can haul coal for 
one and one-half cents per ton mile and 
charge 100 percent depreciation on a 
new truck in one year. Mr. Leckrone 
says that average trucking operations 
probably cost four to five cents per ton 
mile. 

Truck miners seem to believe that they 
can compete within a radius of 100 miles 
from the mines with the rail shipped 
coal, which must be unloaded and 
handled through retail yards. During 
March of this year, the writer’s friends 
reported to him that truck-mine lump 
coal was being offered delivered at the 
house in Columbus for $4.50 per ton. 
This coal was being trucked from mines 
about 75 miles away. The lump coal is 
not over 60 to 65 percent of the coal as 
mined. They have had practically no 
market for slack It does not seem possi- 
ble that there can be a profit in the 
business at such a price 


| Anthracite Takes a Turn 


For the Better 
(Continued from page 13) 

the stabilizing of employment during 
the normally dull months of the summer 
season. The hand to mouth policy of 
buying which has been followed for the 
past few years resulted in difficulties in 
filling orders for immediate delivery 
when occasion demanded. 


One of the promising features for the 
future of anthracite has been the de- 
velopment in recent months of several 
new units designed for the burning of 
anthracite automatically, and under 
thermostatic control, not only for house 
heating but for kitchen ranges and hot 
water service. With these devices per- 
fected and placed in production, the in- 
dustry will be in much better position 
to combat the claims of convenience 
made by oil and gas by offering auto- 
matic equipment having greater de- 
pendability and a wider range of capac- 
ity under any and all weather conditions. 

To summarize, it appears that anthra- 
cite faces the future in a better psycho- 
logical frame of mind than has been the 
case for a number of years. Its morale 
has been bolstered considerably by the 
return of what a decade or more ago 
would have been considered a normal 
winter. It realizes the extent of its 
problems and the possibility of their 
cure better than ever before. It, there- 
fore, looks to the future with a spirit of 
optimism and with the confidence that 
anthracite will continue to prove the 
most satisfactory and dependable form 
of domestic heating for many years to 
come. 


RDERS received by the General 

Electric Company during the first 
quarter of 1934 amounted to $38,148,654 
compared with $25,511,644 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1933, an increase of 
50 percent, according to an announce- 
ment by Gerard Swope. 
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HAVE YOU HEARD? 


FOR PRACTICALLY ONE MONTH repayments to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation have averaged $3,000,000 a 
day. This figure is considerably above that for previous 
months and is a sign of recovery not generally known. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S silver message was commended “as 
a wise and forward step” by F. H. Brownell, chairman of 
the American. Smelting & Refining Co., and Frank A, Van- 
derlip, before a recent luncheon meeting of the New York 
University Men in Finance Club. 


Dr. FROWEIN, of Ludwigshafen, who has studied iron re- 
serves for the past few years, predicts to a convention of 
German chemists that within 64 years the world will be 
without sufficient iron ore to meet its need. He has found 
an average yearly of 3% percent increase in the use of the 
metal. 


FARM INCOME for the first four months of 1934 shows 
increase over that of a year ago. Official estimate of farm- 
ers’ cash income from sales of products in April is $381,000,- 
000, making the total for the first four months $1,598,000,000 
compared with $1,184,000,000 last year. In addition, rental 
and benefit payments amounted to over $100,000,000. 


ONE BILLION TWO HUNDRED SEVENTY-THREE MILLION DOL- 
LARS has been loaned to farmers by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration during the first year of its operations. This Federal 
lending agency was organized on May 27, 1933, when it 
launched a national farm debt refinancing program under 
which approximately $791,000,000 of mortgage loans have 
been made to date. It also created at that time 640 pro- 
duction credit associations designed to provide farmers and 
stockmen with short-term loans at a low interest rate. The 
production credit associations, organized by the Farm Credit 
Administration, through loans and discounts obtained from 
Federal intermediate credit banks, have already made loans 
of approximately $27,300,000. Loans amounting to prac- 
tically $34,000,000 have been made by the twelve regional 
banks for cooperatives and the Central Bank for Coopera- 
tives in Washington, D. C. 


THE FIRST STEP in putting into effect the NRA code for 
truck operators is the nation-wide registration of 300,000 
truck operators, using about 500,000 vehicles. 


A BULLETIN warning prospective investors against buying 
gold mining stocks without thorough investigation and list- 
ing the requirements which should be met, has been issued 
by the National Better Business Bureau. 


ACCORDING TO FIGURES of the Amtorg Trading Corpora- 
tion, Russia’s purchases of American goods continued to 
show a sharp upward trend last month. Purchases in April 
were $2,045,000, compared with $1,034,000 in March and 
$163,000 in April, 1933. So far this year purchases by 
Russia amount to $4,235,000, as against $695,000 for the 
same period a year ago. 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE HELVERING reports 
that the average cost of collecting $100 of internal revenue 
during the first 10 months of this fiscal year has been re- 
duced to $1.143, compared with $1.853 for the 1933 fiscal 
year. Total collections for the 1934 fiscal year to April 30 
amounted to $2,115,702,953, compared with $1,253,484,092 
for the same months of the 1933 fiscal year. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA led all countries of the 
world in increase in industrial activity in the first quarter 
of 1934 as compared with 1933, according to an announce- 
ment of the League of Nations economic section. The United 
States increase was reported as 30 percent over the first 
quarter of 1933; Canada’s increase was 40 percent. 


JUNE, 


THE AMERICAN CONSULATE-GENERAL in London has re- 
ported to the Commerce Department that a new $5,000,000 
corporation, the National Coke and Oil Co., Ltd., is planning 
to build 20 distillation plants in Great Britain for the dis- 
tillation of gasoline from coal. The corporation’s aim will 
be 20,000 gallons of gasoline a day. 


EMPLOYMENT TO THOUSANDS OF MEN. is_ anticipated 
through the protection of the timber resources of the United 
States as planned under the lumber and timber products 
code being submitted to the NRA. The code includes pro- 
visions for the prevention of forest fires during and immedi- 
ately after logging operations, the preservation of immature 
trees and young growth during logging, the restocking of 
land after it has been cut over, and increases in the fire- 
fighting units, with details of the rules varied to suit con- 
ditions in the forests in different parts of the country. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL FARLEY has announced that the cost 
of air mail service to the Federal Government during the 
next fiscal year will be approximately one-half of what it 
was on the basis of the rates paid this year. The annual 
air mail pay for the new system will be $7,700,238, as 
compared with $19,400,264 in the fiscal year 1933, and with 
approximately $14,000,000 for the present fiscal year which 
ends June 30. 


A NEW INEXPENSIVE TWO-SEATED AIRPLANE, so economical 
to operate that it may prove a cheaper mode of transporta- 
tion than the automobile, may soon be put into production by 
American airplane manufacturers, according to the United 
States News. The Department of Commerce has requested 
bids for 25 planes of this type for the use of its aeronautical 
inspectors, specifying that they must have greater visibility 
for pilot and passenger than any planes the industry has 
heretofore been called upon to produce and must have maxi- 
mum safety features. 


FIVE vice presidents and one commercial vice president 
were elected by the board of directors of the General Elec- 
tric Company at the meeting on May 25 in New York City, 
as follows: J. E. Kewley, of Cleveland, vice president in gen- 
eral charge of the incandescent lamp department; R. C. Muir, 
of Schenectady, vice president in charge of the engineering 
department; C. E. Tullar, of Schenectady, vice president in 
charge of the patent department; E. O. Shreve, of Schenec- 
tady, vice president in association with Vice President J. G. 
Barry, in the commercial activities of the apparatus and 
supply business of the company; H. L. Andrews, of Erie, vice 
president in charge of the activities connected with the elec- 
trification of steam railroads; W. O. Batchelder, of Chicago, 
commercial vice president in charge of the commercial ac- 
tivities of the Chicago district. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has announced the appointment of 
a Planning Committee for Mineral Policy. Secretary Ickes 
is acting chairman. Members of the committee are as fol- 
lows: H. L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior; Dr. C. K. Leith, 
University of Wisconsin; H. Feis, State Department; J. W. 
Furness, Minerals Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce; W. C. Mendenhall, U. S. Geological Survey; 
W. C. Taylor; Lt. Col. E. R. Harris, War Department; Scott 
Turner, director, Bureau of Mines; F. A. Sileox, U. S. For- 
estry Service; W. L. Thorpe, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce; and Leon Henderson, NRA Research and 
Planning Division. The committee is to study fundamental 
problems relating to future consumption of important min- 
erals, relationship of Federal and state control, and coordi- 
nations of appropriations in relation to mining. 
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oe modern 
Coal Preparation 
requires... 


Modern Tipples 

Remodeling Existing Tipples 
Crusher Installations 
Screening and Mixing Plants 


Coal Washeries—Types to Suit Your 
Requiremets 


Coal Cleaning by Air Process 


Combination Wet and Dry Cleaning 
Plants 


Dedusting Plants 


Whatever your preparation needs may be, our engi- 

neers can find the proper answer. We invite you 

to make liberal use of our consulting service and 
Test Laboratory. 


Roberts and Schaefer Co. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 
1110 Wrigley Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


3883 Beachwood Blvd. 514 Ninth Avenue P. O. Box 55 
PITTSBURGH, PA. HUNTINGTON, W. VA. DENVER, COLO. 


Sign ilies 
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WHERE 
Good Blasting 
BEGINS 


Because we select and prepare 
ingredients best adapted for our ex- 
plosives, you can obtain explosives 
best adapted for your blasting. 
Consider an important ingredient 
—ammonium nitrate. A high degree 
of purity is necessary, but proper size 
and type of grains also are essential. 
Research, manufacturing experience, 
and field tests enable us to deter- 
mine the correct size to use in 
various grades of dynamite. This is 
typical of the care taken to 
assure quality and uniform- 
ity in Hercules explosives. 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


A-40R 


INCORPORATED 
915 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


NATIONAL 
PYRAMID. 
BRUSHES 


meet these exacting demands 
and keep the wheels 


of industry turning 


PEED with Safety is symbolized by 

the new Union Pacific train—an 
achievement of American engineering. 
Careful study preceded the selection 
of each item of equipment. 

National Grade AX5 brushes were 
chosen for the motors because of their 
smooth, silent performance and reli- "4 
ability under sustained speed. 


VANES 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Carbon Sales Division, Cleveland, Ohio 
Unit of Union Carbide [1a and Carbon Corporation 


Branch Sales Offices: 


sneane New York Pittsburgh Chicago San Francisco 


OUR THOROUGHLY TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES ARE ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE 
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NEWS OF MANUFACTURERS 


N 80-PAGE publication entitled, 

“Westinghouse Diesel Electric 
Locomotives,” has recently been an- 
nounced by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. This book tells 
everything about Westinghouse Diesel 
engines and 15 standard sizes of Diesel 
electric locomotives. Specifications, out- 
line drawings, performance curves, com- 
parative operating data, and an impres- 
sive exhibit of Westinghouse locomo- 
tives in service are included in this im- 
pressive publication. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the nearest district office or 
direct from the advertising department, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NGERSOLL-RAND has recently dou- 

bled its line of two-stage, air-cooled 
portable air compressors. All six sizes 
are now available with oil-engine drive, 
as well as with gasoline-engine drive. 
Full information in Bulletin No. 2100, 
obtainable from Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany, 11 Broadway, New York City. 


HE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 

CO., Canton, Ohio.—One of the im- 
portant features of the new streamlined 
Burlington train which is now starting 
its maiden trip is the fact that Timken 
bearings are used on all axle journal 
boxes. The use of anti-friction bearings 
throughout this train makes an impor- 
tant contribution to the attainable speed 
and the ease of riding, in addition to the 
lower maintenance and operating cost 
effected by doing away with friction. 


NEW GENERAL CATALOG of 

1,024 pages, with list prices ef- 
fective April 1, has recently been com- 
pleted and distributed by Link-Belt 
Company, Chicago, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco. 


GENERAL-PURPOSE welding 

electrode, designated as the Type 
W-22, has been added to the General 
Electric line of are welding electrodes. 
The new electrode is of the heavily 
coated or shielded-are type and produces 
welds of the quality required for Class 
I pressure vessels according to the A. 
S. M. E. Boiler Construction Code. Its 
distinctive feature is that it may be used 
in any position, i.e, for flat, vertical, or 
overhead welding, and at the same time 
has deep penetrating properties. It is 
therefore equally suitable for butt and 
fillet welds. 


INK-BELT COMPANY has _ just 

published an interesting book, “Fir- 
ing Method Modernized For Profit,” giv- 
ing a comparison of hand firing and con- 
trolled automatic underfeed firing of 
boilers from 10 to 250 B.H.P. This 
book illustrates in graphic and pictorial 
form such features as smoke elimina- 
tion, uniform temperatures and pres- 
sures, coal savings, firing efficiency, etc., 
ete. A copy can be obtained by asking 
for book No. 1419 and addressing Link- 
Belt Company, 2410 West 18th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


HREE NEW MINING cables have 

been announced by the General 
Electric Company. The new armored 
type telephone eable, recommended for 
use in mine-telephone service where the 
wires must be protected from extreme 
hazards such as sharp rocks or blows, 
ete., resists damage because of the use 
of a galvanized-steel interlocking armor 
of the same type used on G-E type BX 
armored cable. An application of as- 
phalt and jute both over and under the 
armor protects it from deterioration. 
A lead sheath protects the cable from 
moisture and a specially developed rub- 
ber compound, which has a low electro- 
static capacity, facilitates its use in 
telephone communication. 

Available in all standard sizes and 
types for 600-volt service, the new G-E 
tellurium-compounded all-rubber mining 
cable is jacketed in rubber similar to 
the tread, of an automobile tire. The 
process improves the rubber, toughens it, 
enables the jacket to resist abrasion, and 
increases its life. The cable is intended 
for such rough usage as running on and 
off gathering reels, dragging after min- 
ing machinery and electric shovels, 
where it is likely to be hit by picks and 
shovels, or run over by trucks, tractors, 
and cars. 

G-E Glyptal-cloth insulated cable em- 
ploys glyptal, a synthetic resin with 
flexible molecules, as a base. It is un- 
affected by oil or gasoline, withstands 
high temperatures, is tough and flexible, 
and is able to withstand such mechan- 
ical abuse as bending, compression, and 
abrasion. Cable insulated with glyptal 
cloth is intended for use for low- and 
medium-voltage motor leads, apparatus 
cable, transformer leads, leads for coils 
and control devices, ete. 


HE STATEMENT of operations 

just issued by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company for 
the first quarter of 1934 shows the orders 
received total $20,237,588. This com- 
pares with orders received of $12,847,- 
801 for the corresponding quarter of 
1933 and represents an increase of 57 
percent. The bookings for the month 
of March were in excess of any month 
since September, 1931. 


American Zinc Institute Meeis 


HE sixteenth annual meeting of the 

American Zinc Institute was held at 
the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo., April 
30, and May 1, 1934. Address of wel- 
come was made by Mr. Arthur Thacher, 
of St. Louis, long identified with the zinc 
industry, to which Mr. Henry S. Wardner, 
New Jersey Zinc Company, made re- 
sponse. An interesting review of world 
zine conditions was presented by Oliver 
Roskill, of London, England, and is 
found briefly in this issue. 

Major discussion at the meeting cen- 
tered around the Code of Fair Compe- 
tition for the zine industry. Julian D. 
Conover, secretary of the Institute pre- 
sented the “Developments of the Zinc 
Code,” and Ralph M. Roosevelt, Eagle 
Pitcher Lead Company, presented “Or- 
ganization of the Zine Institute and its 
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relation to the Proposed Code.” Mr. 
Roosevelt, who is president of the Insti- 
tute said that the committee in charge 
of preparing the code had already held 
something like 27 conferences, and had 
already discussed the matter with vari- 
ous administrators. He pointed out 
that every industry must have special 
consideration of its problems, and that 
a “blanket code” for minerals was un- 
feasible. A point of difference between 
Government officials and men of the in- 
dustry was the factor of hours of work, 
the Government contending that no em- 
ploye should be permitted to work more 
than 40 hours weekly, while representa- 
tives of the zine industry believe that the 
maximum of 40 hours per week should 
be averaged over a three months period. 
_ Mr. Walter A. Janssen, Deputy Admin- 
istrator, National Recovery Administra- 
tion, made the principal address on the 
Government and codes at the Monday 
afternoon session, which was followed by 
the annual dinner and smoker, at which 
John A. Robinson, Commerce Mining and 
Royalty Company, acted as toastmaster 
and Lawrence McDaniel, of St. Louis, 
was principal speaker. 

Better galvanizing program was the 
feature of the Tuesday session, with 
the following papers presented: 

The “Seal of Quality” Campaign in 
the Field, Charles Matthews, field rep- 
resentative, American Zinc Institute; 
“Getting the Facts About Zine Coating,” 
G. C. Bartells, technical representative, 
American Zinc Institute; “Pushing a 
Good Thing Along,” K. J. T. Ekblaw, 
agricultural engineer, American Zinc In- 
stitute; “Consolidating the ‘Seal of 
Quality’ Campaign,” Julian D. Conover, 
secretary, American Zinc Institute; “The 
Steel Man’s Viewpoint of Better Gal- 
vanizing,” J. L. Schueler, Continental 
Steel Corporation; “The Consumer’s In- 
terest in Better Galvanizing,” H. W. 
Riley, New York State College of Ag- 
riculture. 

A Review of Zinc Mining Conditions 
closed the meeting, with papers by the 
following leading representatives of the 
industry: Washington, L. P. Larsen, 
Pend Oveille Mines and Metals Company; 
Idaho, D. A. Callahan, Callahan Zinc- 
Lead Company; Montana, W. B. Daly, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company; 
Nevada-Utah, E. H. Snyder, Combined 
Metals Reduction Company; New Mex- 
ico-Arizona, E. H. Wells, New Mexico 
School of Mines; Oklahoma-Kansas-Mis- 
souri, M. D. Harbaugh, Tri-State Zinc 
Lead Ore Producers Association; Wis- 
consin, R. B. Keating, Vinegar Hill Zinc 
Company; Tennessee, Newman, 
American Zine Lead & Smelting Com- 
pany; Virginia-New Jersey, R. B. Paul, 
New Jersey Zinc Company; New York, 
C. R. Ince, St. Joseph Lead Company; 
Manitoba, R. E. Phalen, Hudson Bay M. 
& S. Company; and British Columbia, 
S. G Blaylock, Consolidated M. & S. 
Company. 

A special meeting of the board of 
directors was held on Tuesday. Ralph 
M. Roosevelt, vice president, Eagle 
Pitcher Lead Company, was reelected 
president of the Institute, and Julian D 
Conover was reelected secretary. 
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Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 5 
Copper & Brass Research Assn.................. 3 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co...................... 42 
Mine Safety Appliances Co.............. Second Cover 


MARSHALL HANEY 
Consulting Mining Engineer 
Examinations, Exploration, Development 
Financial Negotiations 

Virginia 


JAMES H. PIERCE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS AND MINE MANAGERS 
A successful background in the practical solution 


Geer, 
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PETER F. LOFTUS 


Consulting Engineers 


of difficult engineering and managerial problems. 


ENGINEERING AND ECONOMIC SUR- 


VEYS. ANALYSES AND REPORTS ON 
Reporte—Valuations—Appraisals—Cost Analysis M. C. LAKE POWER APPLICATIONS AND POWER 
Consulting Geologist and Mining Engineer COST PROBLEMS OF THE COAL MINING 


Scranton Electric Building, Scranton, Pa. 


Whitehall Building, New York, N. Y. 1300 Leader Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Appraisals, Examinations, Explorations INDUSTRY 


909 Fidelity Bldg. 


Duluth, Minn. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oliver Building 


CORE DRILLING 


Oldest core drilling contractors in the 
world. Over 50 years world wide experience. 
Modern equipment. Ample rigs for any size 
job—anywhere. Unusually high percentage 
of core recovery and accuracy of records. 
Expert service with speed at low cost. 
SULLIVAN MACHINERY COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities 
400 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


SULLIVAN 


We Look Into the Earth 

By using Diamond Core Drills. ia 

We prospect Coal and Mineral = 
Lands in any part of North or @ 

South America. . 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. = 
Pittsburgh, Pa. a 

Drilling Contractors * 


0. C. Hoffman, Pres. Established 1902 L. H. Hoffman, Treas. 
HOFFMAN: BROS -DRILLING:CO. 
—CONTRACTORS— 


DIAMOND CORE: DRILLING 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
Our specialty—Testing bituminous coal lands 
Satisfactory cores guaranteed 


OB INSO N——— 


VENTILATING COMPANY 


Fans and. Blowers 
Ventilating Engineering Service 


ZELIENO PLE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
CONTRACTORS 


We make Borings for Coal, Clays and all Minerals. 
Up-to-date pve ment. Gasolene, Steam and Electric 
ts. Ask us for estimates. 
sine CORE DRILLING COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
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UNIVERSAL VIBRATING 
SCREENS 


Popular the World Over— Highest in Effi- 
ciency. Lowest in Cost. Write for Catalog 


RACINE ~ wi 
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the new 1934 Yearbook 


contains all Convention 
Papers and Discussions . 
and Mechanization Surveys 


The Yearbook is a product of coal operating men 
containing material on how they reduce operating 
costs and increase efficiency. The 1934 edition will 
be larger and more complete than ever having 
three distinct parts: Part |—articles and statistics 
on Coal Mine Modernization; Part Il—all conven- 
tion papers and discussions; Part IIl—illustrations 
and descriptions of exhibits and equipment at the 
Exposition. 


More than one hundred operating men spent many hours and hun- 


Over 300 Pages dreds of dollars in gathering and preparing material, making this 

® year's book the most valued publication ever offered to the coal 

Many Charts and Illustrations industry on operating methods to assure low production cost and 

a greater efficiency in all phases of production—utilization—manage- 

Descriptions of Actual ment and safety. 

Operations 

* Every alert, progressive coal operating man must have a copy of the 

Practical Dollar and Hour '34 Yearbook to keep abreast of modern practices. The list of con- 

Saving Practices tents, below, of Part Il demonstrates the large number of operations 

e covered. Books will be off the press in thirty days and we urge that 

tee re in Black you send in your order, using the coupon, today. There is no need to 

and Go 


send money now—the bill will be sent with your book. 


These 11 main classifications and 33 sub-groups 
indicate the vast amount of detailed information 


available in Part II alone: THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 

Face Preparation—Method of Shooting—Air Washi 
Shooting—Drilling—Mounted Cutting Ma- 439 Munsey Bldg., ashington, D. C. 
chines—Coal Saw Tests. Please send me........copies of your 1934 Yearbook as checked 

Loading—Shaker Conveyor—Mechanical Load- below. | shall remit upon receipt of same. 


ing—Loading of Slate—Mine Cars. Sina bh. 
Haulage—Haulage Systems—Gathering Locomo- ingle copy, $2 eac 


ower—Efficiency in Use of Electrical Power. 

Gonevel-——Mechaniacd Mining—Stripping—Mul- | Yearbook and | year's subser enue to THE MINING CON- 
tiple Shifting—Newest Equipment. GRESS JOURNAL, $4.00. ; PP 


Roof Action—Gunite for Roof Control—Methods 
of Roof Support. 


Surface Preparation—Dedusting—Wet and Dry Name 

Washing—Wet Cleaning—Sampling—Scour- 

Safety—Promotion of Safety—Safety Work and 

Practices—Protective Clothing—Educational 

Work. 


W elfare—Social Aspects—Company Towns. 
Supervision—Effect of Coal Code—Costs. 
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TO HELP YOU 


PRODUCE CLEAN COAL 


OR over forty years Link-Belt engineers have 

specialized in aiding operators to prepare clean, 
properly sized coal, at the lowest cost per ton. ony sock Maa 
This long diversified experience, and the facilities of our mill. rng ype 
conveniently located plants and offices, are always at 
your service. 


WEIGHING 


Weigh boxes and chutes 

electrically, or coun- 
ter-balance operated, to 
suit conditions. 


CRUSHING 


You can get from Link-Belt practically anything you may 
need, from a piece of shafting, to the engineering, man- 
ufacture and installation of a complete preparation 
plant, from the foundations up . . . so complete is 


the Link-Belt line. You can also get genuine Link- 
Belt replacement and repair parts from extensive stocks. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
300 W, Pershing Rd., CHICAGO 


Philadelphia Denver _ _ Seattle Pittsburgh Wilkes-Barre 
St. Louis Huntington, W. Va. Kansas City, Mo. Toronto 


CLEANING 


We furnish wet 
or dry cleaning 
equipment, or 
bothincombina- 
tion, to suit the 


DUMPING 


Electrically. 
driven and con- 
trolled, and 
gravity - oper- size and char- 
<_< dumps, as acter of the coal, 
mine car and to meet 
eeders- market  condi- 
tions. 


CHAINS 


All types and sizes of 
Steel, Malleable Iron 
and Promal Chains; 
Silent Chain and Roller 
Chain Drives. 


LOADING 


Loading booms 
with latest re- 
finements, for 
the easy, gentle 
lowering of coal 
to cars. 


CONVEYING 


Conveyors of 
belt, apron, 
flight, pan, chain 
and other types, 
for every capac- 
ity and service. 
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SIZING 
PICKING Screens of the shaker, 


Picking tables of vari- vibrating, cylindrical, 
ous types, for every size bar, disc and grizzly 
plant, and to suit all types, to meet any 
conditions. requirement. 


DEDUSTING 
The Link-Belt Simon- 


Carves dust extractor— 
a simple, effective, eco- , 
nomical unit. é inn 


=> CLEANING-SIZING-HANDLING EQUIPM 
LI IN Ke (a L COMPLETE LINE OF ACCESSORIES 
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